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BROWNSON’S 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JULY, 1874, 


Art. I.—Count de Montalembert’s Letters to a Schoolfellow. 
1827-1832. Qualis ab incepto. From the French, 
by C. F. Auptey. London: Burns & Oates. 18mo, 
pp. 267. 1874. 


THESE Letters of the late illustrious Count CHARLES DE 
MONTALEMBERT are not so important for their intrinsic 
value, though that is not slight, as for the light they shed 
on the sentiments and studious habits, tastes, and aspirations 
of the youth of a nobleman who in the prime of his man- 
hood, was justly admired and honored as the chivalric 
champion of Catholic rights and interests, and as one of the 
foremost men of the age. The Letters themselves reveal a 
most affectionate disposition, and charm by their frankness, 
earnestness, and simplicity. They prove that such as we 
knew the Catholic orator in the House of Peers, and in his 
speeches from the tribune, the historian of the ‘‘ Monks of the 
West,” and the fearless defender of order under the Republic 
of 1848, and of liberty under the Second Empire, such 
was the boy and the youth—qualis ab incepto. His device 
from his earliest youth was “God and Liberty,” and the 
passion and aim of his life was Christianizing the spirit agi- 
tating the modern world, which he took to be the spirit of 
liberty, or its alliance with Catholicity, and when he saw that 
spirit condemned and the aim of his life declared impractica- 
ble in the Syllabus, he despaired, and—died, as it would 
seem, neither submissive nor rebellious. 
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To understand the position of Montalembert we must take 
into consideration the epoch of his birth, and the political 
tendencies which operated to form his character or to give it 
its peculiar direction. He was born in 1810, when the re- 
action against the old French Revolution was strong, and the 
word liberty filled with horror every person who believed in 
religion or desired social order and peace. Liberty meant 
revolutionism—meant war on the Church, war on the priests 
and religious—meant infidelity, atheism, licentiousness, 
murder, sacrilege, the Reign of Terror. Catholics, not pre- 
pared to abandon their religion, were obliged to rally to the 
support of power and legitimate authority, to labor to reés- 
tablish the old order overthrown by the Revolution, and to 
resist every tendency to political innovation. Especially did 
this become the case after the fall of the First Napoleon, the 
armed soldier of the Revolution, and the impersonation of 
its despotic, its satanic spirit. 

But the great body of the people, or at least a very large 
portion of the people, had become infected with the revolu- 
tionary spirit, which they mistook, as they still mistake, for 
the spirit of liberty. They called all royal, imperial, or 
non-parliamentary governments, tyrannies, and all who sup- 
ported them or resisted the revolutionary spirit, oscurantistz, 
absolutists, enemies of the people, and friends of oppression. 
Hence society was divided into two parties, regarded re- 
spectively as the party of the governments or authority, and 
the party of the people, called respectively sometimes ab- 
solutists and Liberals, sometimes the stationary or stand-still 
party and the movement party, the latter aiming at par- 
liamentary government after the English type, or at republi- 
canism and democracy after the American type. 

The Church, though always on the side of Liberty, being 
always the guardian and defender of all rights—the rights 
of man, as of the rights of God—must_ necessarily oppose 
all revolutionism, all insurrectionary or disorde rly move- 
ments, and sustain the rights of authority, without which 
liberty is impracticable and the rights of the people have 
and can have no guaranty, no protection. Finding the right 
of legitimate authority everywhere assailed by the move- 
ment or revolutionary party, simply the revive al or continua- 
tion of the old revolutionary party of 89, of which that 
of ’93 was the inevitable development, she necéssarily op- 
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posed it, and hence came to be regarded as the enemy of 
liberty, as hostile to the rights of the people and to social 
progress, and the friend and supporter of despotism or abso- 
lutism. 

In the midst of this conflict of parties, the Church and the 
governments on the one side, and the people, as pretended, on 
the other, Count Montalembert was born and grew up. ‘. 
father was an emigré, and for some years, we are told, 
colonel in the British service; his walban was an English 
lady, of a a family—a Scottish lady 1 rather, we 
should infer from her name, which was Forbes, though the 
Count in one of his whee before us claims to be through her 
of Irish extraétion. He resided in England till 1820, and his 

early education seems to have been principally directed by 
his maternal grandfather. His editor says he was born in 
England, but he himself, in a document he sent us, declares 
in answer to a juridical interrogation that he was born in 
Paris. However that may be, he received his earliest im- 
pressions in England, his mind was to a great extent formed 
by his study of English literature, especially by the — 
poets and the E nglish, and Irish orators, and he retained 4 
warm admiration “during his life for the English laa 
and the English civil and political institutions. Nothing was 
more natural than that, like most Englishmen, he should mis- 
take the movement party for the party of freedom and prog- 
ress. 

Count Montalembert was brought up a Catholic, and these 
Letters show us that he adhered firmly to his faith and to the 
practice of his religion, at the College of Sainte Barbe, 
though he stood alone among his fellow-students, and in spite 
of their ridicule and opposition. But though a Catholic and 
a legitimist, and so far was opposed and even jeered by them, 
he won their sympathy by his liberalism, and his intense 
devotion to liberty. Between his liberalism and his Catholic 
faith and practice he saw no incompatibility. He seems at 
a very early age to have believed the liberal spirit he 
cherished to be something very different from the revolu- 
tionary spirit, and perfectly compatible with Catholicity, if 
not generated by it, and that Catholics, in opposing it, as 
most of them did under the Restoration, were false alike to 
the spirit and to the interests of their Church. He had in 
his own mind no quarrel with the Church; but he did 

° 
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quarrel with those Catholics who arrayed themselves against 
the movement party, and labored to press the Church into 
the service of absolutism. 

The Count’s great labor as a Catholic, was not to defend 
the purity and integrity of doctrine, but to prove that the 
Church is always on the side of liberty, that all her influ- 
ences are exerted to promote it. It is the one thought that 
runs through all his writings, unless the Life of St. 
Elizabeth, Queen of Hungary, be an exception. It per- 
vades his entire History of the Monks of the W est, all his 
pamphlets, speeches, addresses, and these youthful Letters 
addressed to a Schoolfellow. He was not wrong in this. 
The Church is the mother and nurse of freedom, for she is 
the enemy of all wrong, of all injustice, and as we have said, 
the guardian and protector of all rights divine and human, 
and therefore necessarily the enemy of all tyranny or 
despotism as well as of all disorder. His error was not here, 
for thus far he was right. His errer was in regarding the 
liberty clamored for by the movement party or its demagogic 
leaders, as true liberty, er the liberty which the Church 
favors, the freedom wherewith the Son makes us free. He 
never demanded liberty without religion, and never believed 
it practicable or desirable without the inspiration and direc- 
tion of the Church; and yet what he was understood by his 
contemporaries to dems and was the same sort of libe rty 
demanded by the Liberals. Indeed, he himself consciously 
and intention: ully defended liberty as he had learned it, not 
from the Church, but from the English poets, in his estima- 
tion the only real poets of the modern world. And yet the 
liberty one learns from the English poets, English orators, or 
English literature, is Gentile liberty, based on pride, on the 
assumption that “TI am as good as — not on humility 
or love of our neighbor. It is classical, Graeco-Roman, not 
Christian, and exalts man at the expense of God. 

We may do injustic e to the memory of the illustrious orator 
and chivalric ch: ampion of Catholic interests, but we cannot 
help thinking that in his admiration of English literature, he 
failed to perceive that, while the liberty which it sets forth 
comes from without, the liberty the Church promotes and 
consecrates comes from within, and depends on the operations 
of religion in the soul of the individual, and through the 
individual on the interior life of the nation, not on external 
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efforts or arrangements. Liberty, in the Christian sense, is 
never secured by efforts made directly to secure it, but is 
gained, if at all, by efforts to conform the interior life to the 
Divine Law, and to secure the eternal life of heaven. 
Montalembert seems to us to have never grasped the pro- 
found philosophy of the Christian religion. He was erudite 
and eloquent, disinterested and chivalric, but he was neither 
a philosopher nor a theologian, and appears never to have 
understood the principle on which Catholicity regenerates 
society and promotes its well-being. Montesquieu says it is a 
wonderful thing, chose admirable, that Christianity, which bids 
us live only for the goods of another world, as a fact secures us 
the highe st goods of this world; but he seems never to have 
understood that it is precise ly because she so bids that she 
does it. He who seeks to save his life or to gain the world 
loses it, for whoever would be the disciple of Christ must 
deny himself, take up his cross, and follow him. Liberty 
flies her wooers and follows those who turn their backs on 
her and seek only the kingdom of God and his justice. 

The Church initiates and sustains libe arty by regenerating, 
through the operations of the Holy Ghost, the soul, elevating 
it to the plane of its supernatural destiny, restraining its dis- 
orderly passions, moderating its lusts, and warming the 
heart with the love of truth and justice. She frees society 
by first freeing the soul from the chains of Satan, its bondage 
to sin, its slavery to the lusts of the flesh. She can do it in 
no other way. It is not a free government that makes a 
free people, but a free people that make a free government. 
You may knock off the manacles from the hands and the 
fetters from the feet of a people, but they are none the less 
slaves, unless at the same time you free their souls, and 
make them freemen in Christ. This is because the source 
of freedom and of slavery is within, and. neither originates 
without, in the external, or in a man’s surroundings. No in- 
stitutions or external arrangements can make or keep a 
people free that are as individuals in bondage to their lusts, 
and no efforts of tyrants or despots can reduce to slavery a 
people whose souls are free. The English conquerors of 
Ireland have left nothing undone that malice could suggest 
or power effect to enslave the Catholic Irish, and yet the 
Catholic Irish, with their free souls and trust in God, have 
never been interiorly enslaved, or ceased to feel as freemen. 
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In our own country, liberty has every possible external ad- 
vantage and guaranty, but non-Catholic Americans have 
hardly the least conception of what liberty, as distinguished 
from lawlessness and impudence, means. 

The Church, when she went forth, after the Descent of the 
Holy Spirit, to deliver the world from the dominion of Satan, 
found tyranny and despotism everywhere. The Roman Em- 
pire, which included then the whole civilized world, having 
changed the patrician for the Imperial tyranny, had become 
an, unmitigated despotism, governed by such moral monsters 
as Nero and ( ‘aligula. Three-fourths of the population were 
slaves, villeins, ad scripti gleba, or colonii, and before the fall 
of the Empire the taxes imposed by the imperial fise bore so 
heavily on the decurii or freemen of the municipalities, that 
not a few of them sought relief from the intolerable burden 
by selling themselves into slavery, and voluntarily sinking 
into the class of slaves. Yet we do not find that the Church 
agitated for political or social reforms, that she demanded the 
abolition of slavery or the enfranchisement of the slaves. She 
never denied the right of the master to the bodily services 
of his slave, and she enjoined on her children submission 
for conscience’ sake to the higher powers. No Absolutist 
under the Restoration in France ever went farther, or taught 
more decidedly the doctrine of non-resistance and passive 
obedience. 

Yet the Church laid the axe at the root of the tree of evil, 
and, while laboring exclusively for the spiritual regene ration 
and moral progress of men, laid the foundation of a higher 
civilization and a purer and freer state of society than the 
world had hitherto seen. Though her work was often in- 
terrupted by the invasion of the barbarians, pagan Huns, 
Saracenic hordes, and plundering Northmen, there was an 
ever advancing amelioration of society, or progress of order 
and liberty, down to the sixteenth century. Slavery gradu- 
ally disappe vared, it is difficult to say when, or cow, yet 
disappear it did without political or social convulsion or dis- 
turbance, so that early in the seventeenth century the Fre ach 
courts could say, ‘ Slaves cannot breathe the air of France.’ 
All who are competent judges of the question, while conced- 
ing the imperfections, the barbarities, and the crimes even 
of the Middle Ages, are agreed that in no known period of 
history has the human race made so great or so genuine a 
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progress in the highest civilization,in political and civil liberty, 
in virtue, intelligence, and social or even material well-being 
as in those very Middle Ages so much decried and so little 
studied and understood, or in which the European nations, 
upon the whole, enjoyed so great a sum of human happiness. 

Since the rise of Protestantism, which is only the revival 
of the Gentile conception of liberty, there has been much 
more fuss and talk about liberty, a louder and more constant 
clamor for and more evident efforts to gain and establish it; 
but there has been a constant decline and loss of real 
freedom. The efforts to obtain it have, in no instance that 
we can recall, been successful, and Europe is less free than 
it was in the twelfth or even the fifteenth century. The 
Protestant Reformation introduced an era of revolutions, and 
revolutions in behalf of liberty always fail, and result only 
in introducing anarchy or in intensifying despotism. Revolu- 
tions and all the methods and projects of reform approved by 
the movement party proceed on the supposition that liberty 
and social progress come from without, demand external 
changes, and depend on external arrangements, social or 
political organization, and according to the principle and 
method followed by the Church must necessarily fail, and 
simply aggravate the disease which they are intended to 
remedy. We by no means pretend that we are to acquiesce 
in every abuse of power, or that power may never be law- 
fully resisted: but we do pretend and maintain that the 
subject may never resist it on his own authority. We hold, 
with the American Congress of 1776, that the tyranny of 
the prince absolves the subject, but a higher authority than 
the prince must judicially declare his tyranny before the 
subject can resist or attempt to depose him. Power is a 
trust, and he who abuses forfeits it, but, till an authority 
above the prince and to which he as well as the subject is 
responsible declares the forfeiture, the subject has no right to 
attempt to oust him. In those cases in the Middle Ages in 
which the Pope judicially declared the forfeiture of the 
prince and absolved his subjects from their oath of fidelity, 
they could lawfully refuse to obey the prince, and even seek 
to carry into effect the papal judgment of forfeiture, for the 
Pope, as Vicar of Christ and Representative of Him who is 
King of kings and Lord of lords, is his superior. In ousting 
the prince in such a case I am not a revolutionist, or warring 
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against my legitimate sovereign, but am simply acting in 
obedience to the highest authority on earth, in fact in obedi- 
ence to the authority of God. 

We will not say that the reactionary party against the Re- 
volution, never exaggerated, especially among non-Catholics, 
their monarchical and absolutist doctrines. "The Revolution 
was opposed to monarchy and in behalf of republicanism or 
rather democracy. It pronounced monarchy despotism, 
tyranny, and democracy liberty, the natural right of every 
people ; and in the name of liberty, of the people, it made war 
on the Church, desecrated the temples of religion, overturned 
the altars of God, massacred, beheaded or deported priests and 
religious, and sent to the guillotine the noble, the virtuous, 
the beautiful, and the good, and invested the base, the vile, 
the hideous—moral monsters, philanthropy on their lips and 
satanic rage in their hearts—with power, and committed 
society to thei ir direction. It was not strange that in the 
recoil from the terror introduced by the Revolution, the friends 
of religion should proscribe the very word liber ty, and, with 
our Fisher Ames, pronounce democracy ‘an illuminated 
hell,” rebound to the opposite extreme, and contend that 
every constitution of society but the monarchical is illegiti- 
mate. Democracy, in the sense of Europeans and many 
Americans, that is, democracy in the sense of the absolute 
sovereignty of the people, or their native and underived 
might and right to do whatever they please, and which is a 
plain denial of the sovereignty of God, is incompatible with 
Catholicity, but no more so than is the assertion of the same 
absolute sovereignty for Caesar; and Cesar has more than 
once made as fierce and as destructive war on the Church 
as was made by the old French Jacobins, or the more recent 
Paris Commune. Catholicity excludes the absolute sover- 
eignty of either prince or people, for God is the Lord and 
sovereign of both, and it is as anti-Catholic to identify relig- 
ion with absolute monarchy as it is to identify it with absolute 
democracy, and the absolutist party, if they went so far, 
were guilty of precisely the same error which they opposed 
in the revolutionary party, that of subjecting the spiritual to 
the political. But we do not think the Catholic legitimists, 
either under the Restoration or since, ever seriously main- 
tained as a universal proposition, that absolute or unlimited 
monarchy is the only form of government a Catholic is free 
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to support. All they meant was, we presume, that such 
monarchy was the only government de jure in France, or that a 
Catholic was free to defe nd for that kingdom. Frenchmen, 
as we see in Louis Veuillot, in the earnestness of their con- 
victions sometimes forget that what may in matters of 
government be true and best for France may net after all 
be true and best for the whole world. Monarchy has no rights 
in this country, and the Church requires me to be loyal to 
the form of government which God in his providence has 
instituted for my country. 

Montalembert was no democrat, and had always, as he 
said in one of his charming Letters to us, had an instinctive 
horror of democracy, ana deeply regretted that it had 
penetrated even into the Catholic camp. He thought that 
his friend Pére ~epther showed it too much favor, and 
was exerting in 1848 and 1849 an unwholesome political in- 
fluence. We confess we ourselves were not edified to see 
the good Father, in his Dominican habit, taking his seat with 
the extreme Left in the National Assembly, with whom, as 
a matter of fact, we have sinee learned, he had no sympa- 
thy. Montalembert, as we have said, was a constitutional 
monarchist or parliamentarian, which proves what we have 
asserteds that he adopted the English, which is the heathen, 
view of liberty. He wished not liberty without religion, 
held liberty to be highly useful, if not necessary to religion, 
but never conceived it as originating in and resulting from 
religion living and operating in the heart, and through the 
individual soul. They were two forces, originating, the one 
in grace, the other in nature; they might and should coéxist 
and act together in harmony, but the one was not derived 
from the other. Liberty was not regarded as the offspring 
of Catholic faith and worship. They rest on two distinct 
and independent foundations, and have each its own laws 
and conditions; and the problem is to harmonize them, and 
to make them mutually assist each the other. The Count 
and his Liberal friends believed that much of the hostility 
which one finds in the people to the Church is due to her 
want of zeal in behalf of liberty, and to the opposition of 
the majority of the clergy, especially of the higher ranks, to 
the movement party. By espousing the popular cause and 
blessing the efforts of the friends of the people to extend and 
confirm popular freedom, as Lamennais urged, she would 
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disarm their hostility, recall them to her bosom, and enlist 
their mighty energy, now sweeping everything before it, on 
her side. Beside 8, by so doing, she would regain the con- 
trol over the discontented populations, rescue them from the 
lead of unprincipled demagogues—for the most part briefless 
lawyers, the great pests of modern society—direct their 
movements, and prevent those wild outbursts of rage and 
ferocity which characterized the Revolution of ’93. 

There is much that is plausible in this view, and under a 
certain aspect something true; and we confess that we early 
adopted, and for a long time acted on it, especially before 
our conversion to the Chureh of God. But it conceals a 
vicious principle. It makes the liberty it asserts indepen- 
dent of religion, a force existing by its ‘side, and capable of 
opposing it or of forming an alli: ance with it: It assumes 
that liberty represents the human element, and that there 
are such things as the rights of man, not derived from nor 
included in the rights of God placed under the safeguard 
of the Church, the representative of the Divine sovereignty 
on earth. We see in it the error we have heretofore pointed 
out in Gioberti, that of seeking to harmonize Gentilism and 
Christianity, or to form an alliance between the spirit of 
Christ and the spirit of the world. It conceals the anti- 
Christian advice to conform to the spirit of the age, and study, 
not what is true and just, but what is popular. The New 
York Herald gravely tells us that the Vatican Council caused 
the schism in Germany, and, no doubt, if the so-called Old 
Catholics had not been condemned by the Council, and had 
been left free to hold and defend their heresies in the bosom 
of the Catholic Church, they would not have se parated 
exteriorly from Catholic Unity, or offered any opposition to 
the acts of the Council. Let the Church support the age in 
its pet projects or dominant passions, and the age will cease 
to oppose her, nay, the world will love and cherish her as 
its own—till it changes, and she refuses to change with it. 

The dominant passion of this age, as shown by the move- 
ment party, is popular liberty; and liberty with it means 
freedom from restraint, or from all obligation to consult and 
obey any will but one’s own. In the sense of this age, he 
only is a freeman who is his own master, and subject to no 
power that is or claims to be above him. Let the Church 
ally itself to this spirit and bless the various movements of 
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the discontented populations to secure liberty in this sense, 
and no doubt the world would cease to oppose her, and all 
sections of the movement party, Mazzinians, Garibaldians, 
Red Republicans, Socialists, and Communards would throw up 
their caps and shout with all the force of their lungs,  Evviva 
il Papa!” * Long life to Mother Church!” But suppose z 
change should “ come over the spirit of its dream,” and the 
age should clamor, as did «the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, for absolute monarchy, what should the Church do ? 
Desert the Sans-culottes or Jacobins, and join her forces to 
those of Cesar? In neither case would the Church represent 
the Divine sovereignty, which is immutable and universal. 
Besides, she would not direct and govern the world, but be 
directed and governed by it. The view which has so 
charmed our liberal Catholics, would, if adopted, make the 
Church a miserable timeserver, ‘‘a waiter on providence,” 
and always ready to serve the more popular party. If our 
Lord had done as these wise Liberals wish his Church to do, 
he would most likely have escaped being crucified between 
two thieves, but then—he would not have redeemed the 
world. 

We do not deny nature nor absorb it in grace; we recog- 
nize the natural law and natural rights, even so-called rights 
of man, but we maintain that the rights of nature or the rights 
of man are rights of God, the sovereign Lord and Propriet tor, 
and it is for that reason ‘that they are sacred and obligatory 
for all men. We admit that liberty is in the nataral order; 
but we hold that nature is not alone sufficient to maintain 
her own freedom, or to assert practically her own rights 
under the law of God. We yield to no one in our love of 
liberty, but we hold that no people left to nature alone can 
maintain it, otherwise than theoretically. The natural law 
may be known by natural reason, but except by the very 
élite of the race, pe rhaps, it cannot be fulfilled by our 
natural strength in our present state, or without the gracious 
or supernatural assistance of God, or as we say, indepen- 
dently of the Church. To be able to do it, the soul must be 
regenerated, elevated above its natural strength: Grace 
presupposes, includes, and perfects nature. As liberty, 
though in the natural order, depends on grace for its prac- 
tical maintenance and perfection, it is to grace regenerating 
and elevating the soul we are to look for freedom, not to 
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nature outside of grace, and as independent of the interior 
operations of the Holy Ghost. 

What we object to is 1, seeking liberty from the natural 
alone, and 2, supposing an external alliance between the 
Church and liberty, as two independent forces or pee: is 
practice able or necessary. The Church alone suffices for its 
assertion and vindication, and a full and unreserved oe eva 
sion to her, which is full and unreserved submission to the 
law of God, of itself suffices, and renders tyranny and slavery 
impossible. Nature alone does not suffice for nature, and there- 
fore not for natural liberty. Man was never created to live 
by nature alone, or without the grace the Church dispense S. 
All experience, all history, proves it. The nations that 
forget God, anik assert the sufficiency of nature for itself are 
not’ free nations, and if they ever enjoyed freedom they have 
lost or are rapidly losing it. Not one of the nations of Europe 
that has embraced Protestantism is as free as it was before 
its apostasy from the Church. The nations that have con- 
vulsed the world during a century with their revolutions in 
behalf of liberty, have ‘only lost libe ‘rty, and the conditions 
of maintaining it. These are not ri andom assertions, made 
in the heat of controversy, or in the love of paradox, but 
are the result of careful study, and made with deliberation 
and some knowledge of the subject. 

We ourselves were disposed to follow for several years the 
lead of the illustrious champion of Catholic interests. We 
saw nothin serious to censure in his views, and we found 
fault with his strong and frequent assertions of devotion to 
liberty, only because they seemed likely, in the existing 
state of the public mind, to be misinterpreted and tend to 
encourage the revolutionary party. But we observed, after 
awhile, that the prominent men, counted for a time among 
the boldest and most energetic defenders of Catholicity, but 
who sought to form an alliance of the Church with the spirit 
of the nineteenth century, as they went on in their career 
gradually lost the fervor of their faith, and ceased to sym- 
pathize with the Catholic body, became censorious of bis shops 
and priests, whom they : looked upon ¢ as ignorant or as neglect- 
ful of the true iene of the Church, and complained 
them as not understanding their age or country. They soon 
lost sight of the Church as a divine institution, under the 
guidance and protection of the Holy Ghost, and practically 
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treated her as a purely human institution, standing in human 
wisdom and virtue alone. The eloquent De Lamennais 
broke wholly with the Church, went clear over to Lib- 
eralism, and became the associate of Pierre Leroux and 
George Sand. Padre Ventura de Raulica, the accomplished 
Theatine, escaped only by the skin of his teeth, and by 
taking refuge in Cesarism; Gioberti died, we believe, ex- 
communicated, and his last book published before his death 
contains a scurrilous attack on Pius 1X, and bears not a 
trace of the Catholic believer, far less of the Catholic priest. 

Pére Lacordaire for himself personally made a timely 
retreat, but he retained a taint of Lamennaisianism to the last, 
and which reappears in some of his disciples. Of Pére 
Gratry, Pére Hyacinthe, Dr. Déllinger, and other intimate 
personal friends of Montalembert, we need not speak. 
Pére Gratry made a kind of retraction on his death-bed; the 
others are out of the Church and no longer counted among 
Catholics. 

But what most alarmed us and made us pause and reflect, 
was observing in ourselves a tendency to what some called 
the Neo-C ‘ethelic movement, which, if followed, would have 
carried us out of the C burch, and caused us to make ship- 
wreck of the faith. Happily, the grace of God restrained 
us before it was too late, and we resisted the tendency before 
it had led us into heresy or schism. These facts and the 
effect of the theory on our own spiritual life not only alarmed 
us, but served to convince us that the theory concealed some 
dangerous and anti-Christian error, and made us pause and 
recoil. The Syllabus, in condemning as an error the proposi- 
tion that Church ang State ought to be se parate, made it 
clear that we were facing in a wrong direction. For the 
separation and mutual independence of Church and State 
involve the very principle on which the theory rests. There 
can be no external alliance between religion and liberty, 
unless they are two separate and mutually independent forces 
or powers. 

Montalembert used the expression, ‘‘ A free Church in a free 
State,” meaning by it, as we understood him, that the Church 
can be free in our times, only in the general freedom of the 
citizen. This, however, as interpreted by the able but more 
than unscrupulous Count Cavour—who wound the Emperor 
of the French around his finger, and whom Bismarck has 
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taken for his model and imitates as closely as the heavy 
Teutonic genius can imitate the subtle and wily Italian 
genius, superior, for good og for evil, to the genius of any 
other nation—means the freedom of the State to adopt and 
pursue its own line of policy without heeding the Church, 
her divine rights or commands, leaving her no freedom to 
intermeddle with any matter pertaining to this world, no 
freedom in regard to any matter, not even to pray, but what 
the State in its omnipotence disdains to take from her. Yet, 
though we defended it, both in the Review, and in our 
“ Liberalism and the Church,” in Montalembert’s sense, we 
are not sure that Cavour’s interpretation is not the legitimate 
sense of the dictum, however indignantly the French orator 
repelled it. 

The assumption that the freedom of the Church is secured 
only in the general freedom of the citizen, assumes that 
civil and political freedom is the necessary condition of the 
freedom of the ‘Church; but this overlooks the rather 
important fact, that the freedom and independence of the 
Church is the essential condition of the establishment and 
maintenance of civil and political liberty. Liberty grows 
out of religion, and civil and political liberty is the conse- 
quence of the freedom and independence of the Church, not 
its source or guaranty. The civil and political liberty of the 
citizen depend on what is called a free state, on the civil 
and political constitution; but that constitution is not un- 
changeable; and what security have we that an heretical « 
infidel ms yjority will not change or override it? You “otro 
without the Church, only a human dependence for civil and 
political liberty, and consequently none higher for the 
freedom of the Church. Montalembe rt’s interpretation of the 
maxim, ‘‘a free Church in a free state,” makes the freedom 
of the Church in the last analysis as completely dependent 
on the secular order, and the secular order as completely 
independent of the Church, as does the interpretation of 
Count Cavour, under which the Italian nationalists have con- 
fiscated ecclesiastical goods, suppressed religious houses, and 
expelled their pious inmates; banished bishops and priests, 
plundered princes of their estates, invaded and annexed the 
Roman state, and confined the Holy Father to his palace, 
where he remains a prisoner, a spectacle to the. whole world. 
A friend writes us from the Tyrol, that in the town in 
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which he is temporarily residing, though the immense ma- 
jority of the people are Catholics, the mayor elected is an 
atheist, and he thinks that if universal suffrage obtained, the 
result of the election would be different. We doubt it. The 

Catholic European populations have been for centuries trained 
in political atheism—in the maxim that one’s religion has 
nothing to do with one’s politics, and we find them, even 
where they have votes and are in a decided majority, return- 
ing infidels Protestants, Jews, or nominal Catholics who pride 
themselves on their independence of the parti-prétre. The 
old Catholic populations of Europe have had no political 
training, and, attentive to the observance of their religion 
and the management of their private affairs, pious, honest, 
industrious people, good souls, ignorant of the tricks and 
wiles of politicians, they are unable in an open field to cope 
with the Liberal minority, restrained by no scruples of con- 
science, by no fear of God or man, fired with a satanic rage 
for what they call liberty, and against everything fixed, 
stable, just, or holy. We may say the political education 
of the people in C atholic countries has been unduly neglected, 
but our Lord said to his disciples, Behold, I send you forth 
as lambs among wolves: be ye therefore as prudent as ser- 
pents and as harmless as doves, and, we presume that it was 
never the intention of our Lord that his followers should be 
able to contend with their enemies on the same ground, with 
the same passions, and the same weapons. They were to 
overcome pride by humility, wrath by meekness, wrong by 
patience, hatred by love, oppression by forgiving the op- 
pressor, persecution by prayer for the persecutor. 

We often find it difficult to restrain our indignation at 
what seems to us the imbecility or mean-spiritedness of 

Catholics in submitting, even where they are the immense 
majority of the population, in patiently submitting to be 
governed, oppressed, by a handful of infidel terrorists, or led 
like sheep to the slaughter, as we saw in France during the 
old Revolution; yet it may be doubted if our indignation 
does not spring rather from the old Adam than from the 
new. We ask in it the Gentile virtues of Christians whose 
distinctive virtues are of another and an infinitely higher order. 
These imbecile Catholics, who allow themselves to be trampled 
in the dust by the haughty and merciless children of Satan, 
can die courageously for Catholicity, and to die heroically 
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is better than to slay. The evil is not in suffering but 
in doing wrong. It is, to say the least, doubtful, if it be 
possible to combine in the same character the Gentile vir- 
tues and the Christian. This at bottom was the dream, the 
aspiration of Montalembert and his coterie of Liberal, or as 
some called them, Neo-Catholics. It was the direct and un- 
disguised aim of Gioberti, that Italian priest of marvellous 
genius, and, we were about to write, satanic power. Gioberti 
failed to effect the combination, for pride and humility will 
no more combine than oil and water. Im seeking to save 
the heathen virtues, he lost the Christian. He found him- 
self in opposition to the whole current of Christian asceti- 
cism, and making deadly war on the Jesuits and religious or 
monastic orders generally, whether of men or of women, and 
finally, on his stanchest friend, Pio Nono, if not on the papacy 
itself. Montalembert, who, by the way, detested Gioberti, 
perhaps did not go so far, but he mourned the entrance of 
a favorite daughter into religion, as if he was following her 
to the grave, set his face against the papal supremacy, 
opposed with what strength he had left the definition of 
papal infallibility, and the last letter of his we saw published 
was a parting kick at the papacy.* 

It is far from our thought to say that it is never lawful for 
Catholics to defend their faith, their churches and altars, 
their pastors and consecrated virgins, against the enemy 
that assails them, when summoned to do it by legitimate 
authority, as they often have been. Catholicity does not 
deprive men of their manhood nor of their natural rights. 
We by no means defend the Jacobite doctrine of passive 
obedience nor the Quaker doctrine of non-resistance; but 
all that is lawful is not expedient. He who resorts to the sword 
shall perish by the sword, and he who leans on a human arm 
leans on a broken reed, and shall find it pierce his hand. 
True wisdom is not seldom in exhorting the faithful to “ stand 
still and see the salvation of God.” God’s ways are not our 


* Mrs. Oliphant, in her memoirs of the Count, relates, on what authority 
we know not, a conversation of his with a friend, in which he expressed his 
conviction that the Council would not declare the Papal Infallibility, but, if it 
should do so, the only course possible to him would be to accept it. We hope 
this is true, and that the historian of the ‘‘Monks of the West,” and the author 
of the beautiful Life of St. Elizabeth, Queen of Hungary, did not suffer his 
political hatreds and predilections to make shipwreck of his faith, and leave us 
without hope for his future. 
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ways, and he chooses ordinarily to work out the deliverance 
of his people in his own way. He withers the hand of Ozza, 
stretched forth to steady the jolting ark. The glory of the 
victory must redound to him, and he brings it about, usu- 
ally, in a way to baffle human calculation, and to show the 
nothingness of human wisdom. There may be a point beyond 
which resistance becomes a duty to the public, but the 
individual never loses anything by meekly enduring wrong, 
however intolerable. The good gain by it, for they receive 
ample compensation in eternal life; and the wicked alone 
are losers. They will be punished as they deserve, and it 
is for the sake of the wicked rather than for the sake of the 
good, that we should deplore wrongs and outrages and labor 
to put an end to them, that the punishment of those who 
commit them may be the lighter. 

Montalembert was, as we have said, neither a philosopher 
nor a theologian, at least not in any deep and worthy sense. 
We do not blame him for any deficiency he may have had 
as a philosopher, for Europe has had no philosophy since 
that flippant Bas-Breton Descartes attempted to divorce 
philosophy from theology. The excellent Pére Ramiére 
gravely tells us, as stated in a subsequent article, to follow the 
tradition of Catholic philosophy. With all my heart, good 
Father. Only tell me what it is, or where I may find an 
authentic statement of it. Follow St. Thomas. Good again. 
But it is a little too much like the Protestant direction: 
“ Follow the Bible.” ‘“‘ You all,” said a young Jesuit student 
of philosophy to us not long since, ‘ profess to follow St. 
Thomas, but, unhappily, I can find no two of you who can 
agree as to what St. Thomas actually taught.” Am I to 
follow Father Ramiére’s interpretation of St. Thomas, or my 
own? ‘Neither, but the tradition of the Catholic Schools.” 
All very well; but, said to us one of the ablest and profoundest 
prelates of the United States, ‘the philosophy taught in our 
Catholic colleges consists of some fragments of Catholic 
theology badly taught.” There is a certain routine followed 
by a number of professors in our colleges, but, in point of 
fact, outside of theology nothing is more unsettled among us 
than philosophy. To talk of a Catholic philosophy, save as 
to certain outlines, if that exception can be made, is simply 
absurd. We have no Catholic philosophy, and when an 
intelligent convert asked us the other day to name to him a 
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text-book from which he could get a summary of Catholic 
philosophy, we could not name one that we dé ured recommend. 
It is to be hoped that Providence will send us some new St. 
Augustine or new St. Thomas, or some man of real philosoph- 
ical genius, who will be able to bring order out of our 
present confusion, and recombine in one and the same science 
theology and philosophy, and undo the work of Descartes, 
who still holds too much sway over the French mind, which 
owes not a little of its flippanecy and frivolity to his philos- 
ophy ‘ made easy.” 

Even our better Catholic colleges under charge of learned 
religious orders and congregations are extremely deficient in 
the theological science they impart to their ‘pupils. The 
young men who graduate from them, unless in exceptional 
cases, may know the principal doctrines of the Church, but 
are innocent of any knowledge of their mutual relation to one 
another, their interdependence, or the chain that binds them 
together so as to form one complete and systematic whole. 
The y see no reason why, if you hold this doctrine, you must 
hold th: at, except that the Church teaches both alike. The 
several doctrines lie in their own minds as several, unrelated, 
isolated doctrines, not as so many distinct parts or phases of 
one indissoluble whole. The faith has for them plurality, 
but no unity; consequently no catholicity, since what is not 
one cannot be catholic. They see no intrinsic or dialectic 
reason why the denial of any one article, dogma, or proposi- 
tion of the faith is really the denial of the whole. They do 
not see that Catholicity is a golden chain let down from 
heaven to earth, from God to man, and that whatever link you 
strike, ‘tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 
Nothing is more common than to find highly accomplished 
and intelligent, even learned and scientific Catholic laymen, 
educated and taught Christian doctrine in Catholic colleges, 
whose faith controls or enlightens their intelligence only in 
relation to specific dogmas and specific acts of worship, while 
in all other questions, moral, political, literary, or scientific, 
they think, talk, and act just as if they were simply non- 
Catholies, and often with less truth of principle, elevation of 
thought, and grandeur of sentiment than is to be met with in 
cultivated Gentiles. Their catholicity is not catholic, for it 
spreads over and transforms only a small part of their intel- 
ligence, or understanding. 
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Thus we find that from this want of proper instruction in 
the philosophy of Christianity, or in the Christian faith as an 
indissoluble whole, Montalembert was left in his own mind 
with an incomplete faith, which he was fain to complete 
from alien sources, and with heterogeneous elements. [le 
saw everywhere all manner of antagonisms, which he was 
called upon to reconcile, while he lacked the key of their 
reconciliation. The Catholic elements of his intelligence, 
as time went on, as disappointments met him on every hand, 
and his heart became saddened, if not embittered, by pain- 
ful defections among his friends and partisans, were greatly 
weakened, and almost disappeared. His politics gradually 
impaired his confidence in the sounder part of the Catholie 
body, and weakened his reverence for the Papal adiministra- 
tion. Opposed, heart and soul, te centralism, whether im- 
perial or popular, in the state, he wished to decentralize the 
ecclesiastical power, and to distribute it, in part at least, 
among the bishops as a sort of parliamentary body, restric . 
ing and sometimes overriding the central authority of the 
Pope. The absolute supremacy of the Pope in governing, and 
his infallibility in teaching the Universal Church, revolted 
him, as repugnant to the political constitutionalism and 
parliamentarianism which he berrowed from England and 
held so dear. He never understood that the Church, being 
Apostolic and founded on Peter, in whom was the ple nitude 
of the Apostolate, is necessarily Papal, that the Papal 
supremacy and infallibility are essential elements in her con- 
stitution, and that the denial of either is tantamount to the 
denial of her existence. He might, if he had lived, have 
and probably would have accepted the decrees of the Vatican 
in his intention and will, but that he would have done so in 
the interior of his understanding, may be doubted. He 
would, most likely, have yielded to external authority, not 
to interior conviction, 

The Count, whether consistently or not, always protested 
against the subjection of the Church to the state, and were 
he living, we should hear him denouncing in the most indig- 
nant eloquence the policy of Prince Bismarck in Prussia ; 
but we have never found in his writings nor in his correspond- 
ence any recognition of the supremacy of the spiritual 
order, and of the authority from God of the Church to declare 
the divine Law for rulers as well as for subjects, for states 
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as well as for individuals. From first to last he was more 
or less tainted with the Gallican dualism, and if he excused 
the Popes in the Middle Ages from usurping the power they 
exercised over temporal princes, it was never on the ground 
that they possessed that power, jure divino, or by divine right, 

but only gure humano, or by human right, by the consent of 

the people, or what was at the time the jus “publicum, which 
is only a disguised Gallicanism, the doctrine of the sovereigns 
and their lawye rs, but of the Church never. Had he under- 
stood that the Pope has jurisdiction under the natural law as 
well as under the revealed, and is under both laws by right 
divine the supreme judge of all men and nations, he would 
have escaped what we have pointed out as his errors, and 
have left an indelible mark on the history and Church in 
our times. 

There was another point we marked in the Count’s public 
character, that of toleration of heresy. He is often severe 
in his denunciation of what he held to be political errors, 
but he never, so far as we have observed, appears to be very 
deeply impressed with the enormity of heresy. He never 
seemed to regard it as a deadly sin, or to hold that those who 
are out of the Church are out of the way of salvation. He 
says expressly in one of the Letters before us, that the 
dogma, Out of the Church no salvation, is not to be 
taken literally, and intimates that it means no more than 
that there is no salvation without the Christian religion in 
some form. We do not find that he ever modified this opinion, 
or restricted the Christian religion to the Church. He had 
no sympathy with Evangelicals, or Methodists, as they are 
called in Catholic countries, but he treats Anglicanism with 
great respect, and in his “ Avenir d’ Angleterre,” a work we 
sharply criticised at the time of its publication, he complains 
of the Catholics in England for their hostility to the Anglican 
Establishment. He certainly was devoted to Catholic inter- 
ests, but he looked almost sole ly to the introduction or 
support of constitutional government—the tribune—as the 
means of promoting or protecting them. Where he found con- 
stitutional government and the tribune, he seemed to be very 
well content, though the people were anything but orthodox. 
In a word, Count Charles de Montalembert, a noble-minded 
man, of chivalric disposition, pure and disinterested, pious 
and devout even, was an orator, historian, scholar, publicist, 
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statesman, rather than a philosopher or theologian, and 
viewed the Church rather in her political and social relations, 
than in her relation, as the body of Christ, the visible 
representation of the Incarnation, to the salvation of the soul 
or the beatitude of heaven. 

We may be wrong, but we think it has been the common 
fault of all of us C Catholic publicists that we have made too 
much of the external relations of the Church, and have 
sought, unduly, aid from without, and that, too, whether Liber- 
als like Gioberti and Montalembert, or absolutists like Louis 
Veuillot and his admirers. We have charged, in some of our 
articles, the literary degeneracy of the age to the influence of 
feminine writers; we think we may with equal truth charge 
the philosophical and theological degeneracy of our times to 
the influence of lay writers, chie fly journalists, or as the term 
is now used, publicists. No layman, unless he has made a 
regular course of theology, and a more thorough course than 
is actually made in the majority of our theologies al seminaries, 
is competent to write on Catholic matters, or to conduct a 
Catholic periodical or journal. Journalism is the curse of 
our age, and yet it seems to be a sort of necessary evil, and 
we know not how, as things are, it is to be dispensed with. It 
is, undoubtedly, lawful to learn from an enemy, but we have 
some reluctance to use in our own defence the weapons 
invented by our enemies, and which they can wield more 
effectively than we can. Journalism is an invention of the 
enemy, in the old French Revolution, prior to which it did 
not exist, and it is hardly adapted to Catholic use. Journal- 
ism concentrates, but cannot form, public opinion; can 
corrupt, not reform, debase, not elevate it. It is un-Catholic 
in its process, for it proc eeds, like democrac y, on the assump- 
tion that wisdom and power come from below, not from 
above. 

The older we grow the Jess disposed we are to rely on ex- 
ternal aid, and the less to set up lay wisdom either against 
or as an auxiliary of clerical wisdom. True wisdom, in our 
judgment, is for Catholics to place their sole confidence in 
God, and to rely on the spiritual resources of the Church as 
the body of Christ. The Church is God’s Church, and they 
serve her best who most lovingly confide in her, and the 
most cheerfully and promptly do her bidding. The arm of 
flesh can add nothing to her strength against her enemies, 
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nor the wisdom of man add anything to the wisdom she de- 
rives from the indwelling Holy Ghost. We are all too apt 
to forget that God is the Sovereign of the world, and that he 
doeth | according to his will among the nations of the earth. 
It is not without his permission, or some ulterior purpose of 
his loving kindness, that the Church seems now abandoned 
to her enemies, and the wicked appear to triumph. 
Bismarck can go no farther than God permits, and no farther 
than his satanic policy can be made to enhance the faith 
and glory of the Church. When Providence has used him 
as far as he can serve this purpose, he will break him to 
pieces, hurl him from power, or leave him te wail and gnash 
his teeth in outer darkness. God’s own hand will get him 
the victory, and work out our deliverance. It is ours to 
east our burdens on him, and look by prayer and praise for 


whatever we need. In our patience, suffering, we therefore 


ossess our souls in peace. 
These Letters to a school-fellow present the young Count 
as a noble-spirited and earnest-minded youth, as very esti- 


mable and very lovable. He had great tenderness of heart, 
a rare capacity for friendship, and almost a feminine craving 
for sympathy, not uncommon in richly endowed natures, 
raised by their genius above the common level. But he is re- 
vealed here as too de ‘pendent on others, and too easily de- 
pressed, too ready to despond, if encountering obstacles 
meeting any grave disappointments. He felt more than so 
great oni nwork lly a man should have felt the loss of his 
seat in the Corps ‘Législatif, and of the opportunity of ad- 
dressing the public from the tribune. He approved, or at 
least urged, Catholics to condone the coup d’é/at, and sus- 
tained Louis Napoleon as dictator, till he found that he and 
his committee could not control his policy. He finally broke 
with him only when he confiscated the estates of the Orleans 
family. After that he despaired of the Emperor, threw him- 
self into the Opposition, which, for lack of certain personal 
qualities necessary to a political leader, he did not and could 
not lead, and so lost his influence in the Empire. In his 
despair he went so far at last as to recommend his friends to 
vote for and with Jules Favre, and other notorious leaders 
of the Left, against the Imperial government. 

It was a grave mistake to support Napoleon in the first 
instance, and to trust him with the government of France, 
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but it was a still graver mistake to abandon him in 1869, 
when the republican opposition had commanded very nearly 
a majority of the popular vote. We never admired Louis 
Napoleon, and always distrusted him as a Catholic. He was 
willing to use the Church, as most Catholic sovereigns have 
been, but he never understood her true interests nor had 
any disposition to promote them. He was no friend to the 
papacy, and was a true Cesarist, but he was not a much 
worse enemy than the majority of secular princes. =~" po- 
litical concessions on the 19th of January, 1870, were a blun- 
der, and we said to our friends at the time that it would 
prove the end of the Empire and most likely of the Napo- 
leonic dynasty. He was not strong enough to afford to 
make concessions to the Liberals. We have no wish to see 
the Empire restored, but we think its overthrow in 1870 
was the greatest calamity that could at that time befall 
France, or even entire Europe. The men who best deserve 
the execration of the civilized world are the men of the 4th 
of September. France suffered at Sedan, but she was pros- 
trated and dishonored by the Government of Detence, 
which, if the Empress Rege nt had had a single qui ality of a 
ruler, never would and never could have been instituted. 
She proved herself, save as a wife and mother, imbecile 
enough to have been a Bourbon. Happily for the last 
moments of the illustrious Count he did live to see the 
catastrophe which had been brought about by the Opposition, 
which, without really sympathizing with it, he had contrib- 
uted not a little to stre ngthen. 

Yet Montalembert was an eminent man, one of the most 
eminent of our contemporaries ; but his greatness was that of 
the scholar and the orator, not that of a party leader. He 
was not fitted by temperament or the qualities of his mind to 
be a leader, and in this respect he was far inferior to his ple- 
beian rival, who succeeded in taking the Catholic party in 
France from him, and establishing himself at its head, 
not only in France but throughout Europe and henson, 
une might almost as well question the infallibility of the 

Pope as the supreme wisdom and prudence of Louis ‘Veuillot, 
though, since he saw proper to denounce as savages the 
great body of the Catholics of the United States, indeed all 
except the comparatively small number of French birth or 
descent, some doubts of his infallibility have been entertained. 
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Yet he is and will continue to be a sort of lay pope. Some- 
thing he owes to his rare ability, but more to his consum- 
mate tact in detecting and following the dominant sentiment 
of the party he appears to lead, and his merciless attacks on 
any one, bishop or priest, who dares oppose his policy—a 
human policy, as hostile to the freedom of religion as that of 
Von Bismarck. 

Montalembert had nothing of the demagogue nor of the 
satirist in him, and could never have defended the Catholic 
cause in the sneering spirit of Voltaire or with the savage feroc- 
ity of Peter Porcupine. He had too broad a mind, and was 
too intent on creating an enlightened and just public opinion, 
to be a successful party leader. A successful party leader 
must be a man of a narrow mind, superficial, intense, clever, 
but incapable of considering questions presented under more 
than a single aspect. Louis Veuillot is not a man of broad 
or comprehensive views, but he has made a profound study 
of the arts and methods by which the enemies of religion 
carry on their war against the Church, naturally approves 
them, and has no secruple in using them against his 
former friends and associates. This Montalembert was 
incapable of doing. He was chiefly remarkable for the 
elevation of his views and the nobility of his sentiments, and 
could not adapt himself to minds of a low, vulgar, or tricky 
order. The leader must to a great extent be ona level with 
those he leads. The mass of men, in no country, have any 
very elevated sentiments, and grovel rather than aspire. 
He who seeks to lead them by high thoughts, noble sentiments, 
and lofty aspirations is sure to fail. The public will turn from 
him to follow the empiric, the vulgar and unprincipled dema- 
gogue, who has no moral or intellectual superiority over them. 
The more superficial and inflated a writer the greater his 
popularity. 

However Count Charles Montalembert may have erred, 
may have been mistaken on some points, however he may 
have been prone to despond, or ill-fitted to bear up against 
disappointment, he was unquestionably a man of rare purity 
of heart, singleness of purpose, and nobility of soul. His aims 
were high and — and he was heart and soul devoted to the 
promotion of true Catholic interests. Mankind are the better 
for his having lived and written, and his name will live for- 
ever in the grateful remembrance of all who regard the wel- 
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fare of their fellowmen in time or eternity. The cloud that 
obscured the brilliancy of his Catholic faith during the last 
years of his life must be ascribed to his constitutional ten- 
dency to despond, and to his long and painful illness, which, 
however, he bore with great fortitude, though it may have 
impaired in some degree the clearness of his vision and the 
vigor of his intellect. We personally lost in him a dear and 
honored friend. Requiescat in pace. 


Art. Il.—The Power of the Pope during the Middle Ages. 
By M. GosseELin, Director in the Seminary: of 
Sulpice. Translated from the French by Rev. 
Marruew Kewry, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. Two vols., Svo. 1853. 


THE secular and sectarian press do not seem to have yet 
learned that the distinction formerly for some centuries in- 
sisted on between Gallicans and Ultramontanes, since the 
Council of the Vatican, has no place among Catholics. Those 
who were called Gallicans have been condemned as heretics, 
and none except those formerly called Ultramontanes can now 
be reckoned as Catholics. Gallicanism was always a heresy, 
and though implicitly condemned in the Council of F leenen 
held in 1439 under Pope Eugenius IV, had not been ex- 
plicitly condemned till the Council of the Vatican under Pius 
IX. Prior to the action of that Council Gallicans, though, as 
say the theologians, material, were not formel heretics. But 
now, unless excused through invincible ignorance, they are 
formal heretics, incur the guilt of heresy, and form no part 
of the Catholic body. They are as much aliens from the 
Church or commonwealth of Christ as are Arians, Lutherans, 
Calvinists, Anabaptists, Methodists, Spiritists or Devil Wor- 
shippers. It is a great mistake to regard Gallicans and 
Ultramontanes as two parties existing in the Church. Only 
Ultramontanism is Catholic. 

Yet we are asked almost every day, and by Catholics too, 
what we mean by Gallicanism, and comparatively few of 
those who should be well informed on the question have any 
but vague and very uncertain views of what is the essential 
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Gallican error. The error itself is older than France, as old 
as the first Christian emperor who attempted to interfere 
authoritatively in ecclesiastical affairs, and we may find it 
defended by the Merovingian sovereigns of Gaul, or the 
Neustrian Franks, who copied the Ceesarism of Byzantium ; 
we may find unmistakable traces of it among the German suc- 
cessors of the Frank emperor Charlemagne, especially with 
Louis of Bavaria and his lawyers and courtiers; but it is 
called Gallicanism, because the French theologians were its 
principal defenders in the fourteenth and subsequent centu- 
ries, and because the French mind had the prine ipal share 
in moulding it into shape, systematizing it, and giving it 
currency. ‘lt is summed up and presented in its least obje C- 
tionable form, by the Assembly of the French clergy, or 
rather by Bossuet by order of the king, or his minister 
Colbert, in what are well known as the Four Articles of the 
French clergy, adopted March 19th, 1682, which we give as 
we find them in the Dominican Billuart : * 


Primum. Beato Petro ejusque successoribus Christi vicariis 
ipsique Ecelesiz rerum spiritualium et ad eternam salutem_ perti- 
nentium, non autem civilium ac temporalinm, a Deo traditam potes- 
tatem, dicente Dowinus;—J oan. xv iii, 36.—Regnum meum non est de 
hoe mundo, et iterum :—Lue. XX, 25.—Redidite ergo que sunt Cesa- 
ris Cesari, et que sunt Dei Deo: ae proinde stare apostoli Mia 
illud:—lRom. xiii, 1, 2.—Omnis anima potestatibus sublimioribus 
subdita sit; non est enim potestas nisi a Deo; que autem sunt, a 
Deo ordinata sunt, Ttaque, qui pote stati resistil, Dei ordinationi 
resislit. Reges ergo et prine ipes in temporalibus nulli ecclesiastica 
potestati Dei ordinatione subjici i, neque auctoritate clavium Ecclesia, 
directe vel indirecte deponi, aut illorum subditos eximi a fide atque 
obedientia, ac preestito fidelitatis sacramento solvi posse, eamaque 
sententiam pub icze tranguillitati necessariam, nee minus Ecclesiae 
quam impe rio utile m, ut verbo Dei, Patrum traditioni et sanctorum 
exe ipt lis Cohnsonain, omnino re tine ndam. 

Secundum. Sic autem inesse apostolic: sedi ac Petri successori- 
bus Christi vicariis rerum spiritualinm plenam potestatem, ut simal 
valeant atque immota consist: int sancte cecumenice svnodi Con- 
stant ie i sis a se de apostolic a comprob ata, ipsoque Rom: anorum 
pontificum ae totius Ecelesiz usu contirmata, atque ab ecclesia 
Gallicana perpetua religione custodita decreta de auctoritate conci- 
liorum generalium. qlee sessione quarta et quinta contineutur ; hec 
probari a Gallicana ecclesia qui eorum decretoruin, quasi dubia sint 
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auctoritatis ac minus approbata, robur infringant, aut ad solum 
schismatis tempus concilii dicta detorqneant. 

Tertium. Hine apostolice potestatis usum moderandum per 
canones spiritu Dei conditos, et totius mundi reverentia consecratos + 
valere etiam regulas, mores et instituta a regno et ecclesia Gallicana 
recepta, Patrumque terminos manere inconcussos ; atque id pertinere 
ad amplitudinem apostolice sedis, et ecclesiarum consensione ftirma- 
te, propriam stabilitatem obtineant. 

@uartum. In fidei quoque questionibus preecipuas summi ponti- 
ficis esse partes, ejusque decreta ad omnes et singulas ecclesias 
pertinere, nec tamen irreformabile esse judicium uisi E¢clesiz 
consensus accesserit.* 


These are the four famous Gallican Articles as drawn up 
by the Assembly of the French clergy, and published by 
order of the king, Louis XIV, and made the civil law, obli- 
gatory on all the clergy, religious, and theological pro- 
fessors and seminaries of the kingdom. The strangest thing 


We subjoin the same in English. 1. ‘‘ Blessed Peter and his successors, 
Vicars of Christ and the Church herself, have received power from God in 
spirituals and whatever pertains to eternal salvation, but not in temporal or 
civil matters. Hence our Lord says, Jolin xviii, 36, My kingdom is not of this 
world : and again Luke, xx, %, Render therefore unto Casar the things 
which are Caesar's, and unto God the things which are God's: and thence the 
apostolic precept, Rom. xiii, 1, 2, stands unimpaired. ** Let every soul be sub- 
missive to the superior power, for there is no power but from God, and those 
that are ordained of God, So that he that resisteth the power resisteth the 
ordinance of God.” Kings and princes therefore are subjec t to no ecclesiastical 
power by the ordinance of God, nor can they be deposed directly or indi 
rectly by authority of the keys of the Church, or their subjects released from 
their faith and obedience, or absolved from their oath ot allewianee: and this 
doctrine, necessary to public tranquillity, and no less usetul to the Church than 
to the empire, contormat le to the word of God, the tradition of the I athers, 
and the example of the saints, we declare must be retained. 

2. The plenary authority in spirituals inberent im the Apostolic See and the 
successors of Peter, Vicars of Christ, is such as to leave unimpaired and in 
their tull foree the decrees otf the Holy Sy nod of Constance on the authority of 
General Councils, contained in the tourth and fifth Sessions, approved by the 
Apostolic See, and confirmed by the Roman Pontitts themselves and the prac 
tice of the whole Church, and religiously observed at all times by the Gallican 
Church, nor does the Gallican Churel approve those who attac k, or seek To 
enfeeble the authority of those decrees by pretending that they Were Hot ap 
proved, or less fully approved, or that thes apply only in times of schism. 

3. The exercise of the apostolic power is to be governed by canons founded 
by the spirit of God, and consecrated by the reverence of all the world The 
rules, manners, and institutions received by the Galliean kingdom Church, are 
to be maintained and those maxims which we have received from our fathers 
must remain unchanged. This is of the grandeur of the Apostolic See, which 
sustains its own stability by establishing and maintaining order and union 
among so many and sO great sees. 

4. The supreme Pontiff has the chief part in all questions of faith, and his 
decrees regard all the churches and each particular church, but they are not 
irretormable, unless they receive the assent of the Church. 
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to us is that anybody with a grain of sense could for one 
moment suppose it to be possible to defend them without 
ceasing to be a Catholic. To our understanding they are 
from beginning to end, not Catholic but decidedly and un- 
mistakably anti-Catholic. They place the Gallican church, 
a simple national or particular church, above the Catholic or 
Universal Church—a part above the whole—and virtually 
make Paris, not Rome or the Apostolic See, the centre of 
authority, and the king, not the successor of Peter, Pope and 
supreme judge of Catholic faith and tradition. We can con- 
ceive nothing more impudent or more arrogant than for thirty- 
five French bishops, assembled without any authority of Pope 
or papal legate, by the civil authority alone, and acting under 
its direction, to decide questions both of faith and discipline, 
manifestly net ef their competence, any more than it was of 
Louis the Twelfth’s conciliabulum at Pi isa, composed of five 
rebellious and excommunicated cardinals, to excommunicate 
and depose the reigning Sovereign Pontiff. The Pope Alex- 
ander VII condemned, it is some consolation to know, the 
Acts of the French Assembly as soon as they reached Rome, 
and by his supreme apostolic authority declared them null 
and of none effect, although the king in his pride paid as little 
respect to the papal authority as does Prince von Bismarck. 

Bossuet, who drew up and defended these Four Articles, 
was a learned prelate, an eloquent preacher, and in some 
respects a great man; but he had, if a profound knowledge 
of C ‘atholic dogmas, but a sorry knowledge of Catholic prin- 
ciples, or the divine constitution of the Church. The 
church he defended was not the Catholic Church, but a 
French church with no visible infallible head, and no central 
authority but the French king, and he sunk, not seldom, the 
Catholic bishop in the French courtier. He never grasped 
the Church in her Unity and Catholicity, or understood that 
she is essentially papal or that the Pope brings to the Church 
the Apostolic. authority, which, including indeed the E Ipise opal 
power as the fountain the stream or the greater the less, is 
essentially distinct from the E piscopate and above it. Ac- 
cording to this great represent ative of the French — the 
papacy depends on the episcopacy, grows out of it, is, as 
it were, built up by it. The P ope, on his theory, mapplin s no 
dennis not supplied, at least in germ, by the episcopacy. 
If united or morally unanimous, the bis shops possess all 
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Apostolic power inherited by Peter and his successors. Yet, 
as we understand the constitution of the Church, she is 
apostolic, founded on Peter, and the papacy, the perpetuation 
or continuousness of the Apostolate, is at her foundation as 
well as at her summit. Take away Peter or the papacy, 
but leave all else as it is, and the Church has ceased to 
exist. She has no unity, no catholicity, no personality, and 
would be as destitute of life and power‘as the human nature 
of the Son without its hypostatic union with the Divine 
Person of the Word. Christ is himself the invisible person of 
the Church, and without the papacy he would have no visible 
representative in the Church and she would not be a visible 
Church, and the invisible Church is God himself. As we 
understand St. Cyprian in his “De Unitate Ecclesia,” all 
power or authoritY in the Church takes its rise in unity, in 
the chair of Peter, and emerges from it. Hence Bossuet’s 
theory that the Council, that is, the Episcopal body, if 
morally agreed, or virtually unanimous, holds and can exer- 
cise all the functions of the papacy, is manifestly repugnant 
to the constitution of the Church as the living body of 
Christ. 

The four articles presented here to our readers are what 
is called Gallicanism, and opposed to Ultramontanism, that 
is, to Catholicity, but as far as our observation extends 
Gallicanism is usually restricted, in the popular mind, to the 
denial of the papal infallibility, or the assertion that the 
papal definitions of faith and morals are reformable, unless 
they have received the assent, at least tacit, of the Universal 
Church. We have met not a few theologians even, who 
denied being Gallicans, though they defended the first three 
Gallican articles, because they asserted the infallibility of the 
Popes when they are teaching in matters of faith and morals 
the whole Church. We have heard men assert that infalli- 
bility, and yet deny that the power of the keys extends over 
kings and princes, or that the Church has authority, direct or 
indirect, over them in temporals or matters pertaining to this 
life. The learned and respectable Sulpician, M. Gosselin, 
has not to our knowledge been counted a Gallican. Yet he 
asserts no natural or logical relation in the order of things 
between the temporal and spiritual, and seems to have for- 
gotten that God works according to order, and is strictly 
logical in all he does. He defends the Popes in the Middle 
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Ages, it is true, from the charge of usurping the power they 
exercised over kings and sovereign princes, confirming them 
on their thrones, deposing them and absolving their subjects 
from their oath of allegiance, etc.,on the ground of human, not 
of divine right. W hat they did was by ‘the request or assent 
of the people, or the jus public um of the time. Such a ground 
of defence in the case of a human ruler would be valid, but 
it is only an insult or a blasphemy in the case of the Pope, 
who holds the power, if at all, by divine right. Can it be 
that these excellent writers are innocent of all conception 
of the dialectic character of the Church, that they are only 
memory-machines, and never think of looking below the 
surface, or of inquiring into the meaning of the dry facts 
they collect from their varied erudition? They seem to us 
to have a marvellous lack of mental power, and to be quite 
incapable of mental digestion and assimilation. | No wonder 
that the age becomes ‘materialistic and feeble in character, 
that faith is everywhere dying. out, piety losing its robust- 
ness, charity degenerating into a weak and watery senti- 
mentality, and the parti-prétre, so-called, is decried, or held 
up to the contempt of the people. Men cannot live and 
thrive on mental or spiritual husks. If compelled to feed with 
swine, they will grovel with them. We respect authority, 
we obey its faintest whisper, but we have ill-learned our holy 
religion, if Christi: anity is net broader and deeper than the 
papal definitions, which present it only piecemeal or under 
special aspects; if it is not an indissoluble whole, with all its 
parts linked inse pari ably together, and having each a strictly 
logical reason of being in the intrinsic truth of the whole. 
Christianity is not sustained by an extrinsic authority alone, 
but also by its intrinsic truth and internal laws. The business 
of the theologian is to bring out this intrinsic ‘teuth, these in- 
ternal laws, these logical necessities (for all in Christianity 
is necessary, that is, necessary necessitate a suppositione, 
nothing arbitrary or anomalous), and place fhem in their real 
order and mutual relations. The papal definitions aid us in 
understanding the faith and enable us to avoid the errors 
contrary thereto, but they by no means teach us the whole 
faith in its unity and ratholici ‘ity, or Christianity in its 
integrity, as the one law expre ssing the Divine W isdom and 
Purpose in creating, sustaining, and governing the universe 
as a whole and in all its parts whether natural or super- 
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natural. He who includes only them in his objectum fidei 
will believe truth indeed, but he will have only a fragmentary 
faith. Much not defined must be embrace d, and sound 
theological conclusions, though one premise is certain only 
by natural reason, cannot be denied without erronea or error 
against the truth, only a shade less sinful than heresy itself. 

The fundamental ‘obje ction to Gallieanism was not so 
much that it denied any explicit definition of Pope or Coun- 
cil, as in the fact that it misconceived and misstated the 
essential nature and office of the Church as the kingdom of 
God on earth, especially the necessary relation of the spirit- 
ual and the temporal, or of the two orders. The Gallican 
will listen to no argument drawn from the natural suprem- 
acy of the spiritual over the temporal. He admits, or may 
admit, that the spiritual is superior to the te mpore al, that the 
Church represents higher and more important interests than 
are represented by kings and princes, but not therefore has 
she any authority over them, any power to subject them to 
her discipline for anything they may do or not do in the 
civil order. The first article of the Gallican Declaration 
denies that she or the successor of Peter, the Vicar of Christ, 
has received any power over them, or any right to subje ct 
them to the authority of the keys, to depose them, to release 
their subjects from their civil faith and obedience, or to ab- 
solve them from their oath of allegiance, since no express 
grant, the Gallican contends, of power to that effect, is 
found in the commission to the Church or the papacy. He 
does not or will not see that such power does not need to be 
expressly granted, for it follows as a necessary consequence, 
if not expressly denied, from the supremacy or superiority 
of the spiritual order, and from the fact that the temporal in 
the very nature of things exists for the spiritual, or is or- 
dered ad spiritualem. The body is the organ of the soul, 
not the soul of the body; and power belongs to the supe- 
rior, not to the inferior. 

The Gallican, excluding by his first article, all papal or 
ecclesiastical power over kings and princes in temporals or 
civil affairs, makes the temporal order independent, and 
places it on an equality in power with the Church, and con- 
sequently, virtually denies both the supremacy and the 
superiority of the spiritual order. As the C ‘hurch is Catho- 
lic and is the only medium through which the divine sov- 
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ereignty is exercised in the government of men and nations, 
the Gallican, by denying the power of the Church in the 
civil order, withdraws ‘that order from the sovereignty of 
God, from all subjection to the divine order, and asserts, as 
we have so often maintained, political atheism, all but uni- 
versally dominant in our age. By withdrawing the tempo- 
ral or civil order from its obligation to consult and obey the 
spiritual order, the Gallican makes that order subject to no 
law but what it is to itself, leaves it perfectly lawless, free 
to act, to govern, to tyrannize, and to oppress, as it pleases. 
The nations have lost liberty just in proportion to the re- 
jection of the papal authority by their governments and the 
governing classes. Kings and princes are but men, and 
stand as much in need of the restraints of religion and the 
discipline of the Church as any other men. 

The learned and excellent M. Gosselin, author of the 
book before us, with admirable simplicity attempts to defend 
the Popes from the charge of usurping the power they ex- 
ercised over civil rulers, in the Middle Ages, excommunicat- 
ing and deposing sovereigns, and absolving their ,subjects 
from their allegiance, by maintaining, as we have said, that 
they did it, net by divine right, but by human right, by the 
request or assent of the people, by the jus public um, which 
even the sovereigns themselves recognized. This theory 
was very favorably received even by many Protestants, and 
before the publication of the decrees of the Vatican on the 
supremacy and infallibility of the successor of Peter in the 
See of Rome, true Vicar of Christ, was very widely adopted 
even by theologians who wished to avoid Gallicanism. Yet 
it contained all the Gallican virus. The Popes never pro- 
fessed to excommunicate or depose a sovereign prince by 
virtue of human right, but in every instance, as far as we 
recollect, did it by virtue of their apostolic power, as the 
Vicars of Christ. This is manifest from the judicial sen- 
tences themselves. Boniface VIII, in the well-known bull, 
Unam Sanctam, which his successor declared that he could 
not revoke, because it contained a dogmatic decision, 
plainly defines that the power of the Pope extends over 
sovereigns as well as over private individuals, and a greater 
or more learned Pope, though grossly calumniated and greatly 
decried, and made prisoner by. the grandson of St. Louis, has 
rarely sat in the chair of Peter. It is idle, or worse than 
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idle, to pretend that the Popes knew not by what title they 
held their power, and we are obliged to hold, as Catholics, 
that they could neither mistake nor misrepresent it. 

And here, perhaps, we hit upon the secret of the chief 
opposition manifested at the time of the Council against 
decreeing the Papal infallibility. The sovereigns and their 
ministers were made to believe that the definition affected 
them, and concealed a blow at their independence. At first 
sight it would seem that the definition could change, as it 
really has changed, nothing in the relations of the Church to 
the state, and in no case could it invalidate the concordats 
between the two powers. It is purely an internal question 
between the Chureh and her own members. But it was 
remembered that several Popes had asserted for the Papacy, 
by divine right, the superiority of the spiritual power over 
all orders of men in the Church, whether cleric or laic, 
governors or governed, princes or subjects, states, communi- 
ties, or individus ils—that supremacy indeed of the spiritual 
over the temporal which inheres in the spiritual, and is in- 
separable from the kingdom of God on earth. Once it is 
defined that the Pope is infallible in deciding questions of 
faith or morals in the universal Church—and the question 
of the office, powers, and prerogatives of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff is as much a question of faith as is the Mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity or the Incarnation—that supremacy cannot 
be denied without heresy. Gallicans deny the Papal infalli- 
bility in order to be able with less scruple to deny the Papal 
supremacy. It is the Papal supremacy, its superiority to the 
temporal power, and its right to exact their obedience to the 
law of God, that kings end princes and their ministers and 
courtiers dread—not the papal infallibility in itself con- 
sidered—because it is the only practicable barrier against 
arbitrary power, tyranny, and oppression, or practicable 
guaranty either of order or of liberty. 

The power claimed by the Popes in the Middle Ages, 
exercised with so much effect by the Gregories, the Inno- 
cents, and the Bonifaces, and which we contend is inherent 
in the spiritual order represented by the Vicar of Christ on 
earth, is a power that kings and emperors, statesmen and 
courtiers do not like, have never liked, have always resisted 
when they dared, and the very memory of its former exer- 
cise makes them fear, drives them mad, and fills them with 
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satanic rage. No matter whether politicians are monarchists, 
imperialists, republicans, or democrats, they are all equally 
hostile to the papal supremacy, and seek its destruction. 
How often have we heard even men who believed themselves 
orthodox Catholics exclaim, ‘I respect as sincerely and as 
profoundly as any one can the priest at the altar, and so 
long as he keeps in his place and minds the proper duties of 
his office; but let him come out of the sanctuary, and inter- 
tere with politics, and seek to control the affairs of this 
world, and I cease to respect him, I refuse to obey him, and 
if need be, will resist his authority as I would that of any 
other man!” Who defines the place and duties of the priest, 
and decides when he does or does not keep in his place ? 
Do the sheep teach, keep, or guard the shepherd? Power, 
wisdom, and knowledge are from above, not from below. 
There is no doubt that, as alleged, many troubles were 
occasioned and public tranquillity sometimes disturbed by 
the exercise of the papal power against the chiefs of the 
civil society. But whose was the fault? Was it the fault of 
the Pope laboring to bring them into subjection to the law 
of God, and to secure the reign of justice, or of the rulers 
who abused their trusts, despoiled the Church of her goods, 
the religious of their houses, the clergy of their rights, and 
labored to bring the kingdom of God into bond: age to the 
kingdom of man—to the civil tyrant, as Prince Bismarck ix, 
now doing in Germany? Does the good man cause the 
disturbance that follows his attempt to resist and expel the 
midnight robber or assassin who breaks into his house to 
plunder it, or to murder his wife and children? We are aware 
that those statesmen and politicians, courtiers and court- 
lawyers, who decry the papacy, when the question is between 
Peter and Cesar, always assume that Peter is necessarily 
in the wrong, and Cesar in the right. Cesar is always a 
poor innocent, working every moment for the highest and 
best interests of society intrusted to his charge, ond at every 
moment, on every side, thwarted by the fiery Peter, the 
haughty triple-crowned old man who puts himself in the 
place of God, and would be worshipped as God, by some 
insolent churchman, or intermeddling friar. Yet the reverse 
of all this is the verdict of history. The haughtiness, the 
arrogance, the insolence, the wrong, are on the other side. 
The Pope is set for the defence of the kingdom of God, that 
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is, the kingdom of right and justice—and therefore for the 
defence alike of both. civil and spiritual society; for what- 
ever tends to repress the spiritual, saps the very enie of the 
civil, and all history proves that the Pope is ever too slow to 
arrest the tyranny, oppression, the wickedness of crowned 
monsters, such as were He ry LV of Germany, the Hohens- 
taufen, Henry of Luxe mburg, and Louis of Bavaria, to name 
no others. The papal forbearance to strike, and liberate the 
Church from oppression and society from wicked and law- 
less rulers, is one of the marvels of history. 

But by assuming that in the bitter struggle between the 
Pope ¢ and the E ‘mperor the Emperor is always in the right and 
acts always within his legitimate sphere, encroac hing never 
on the rights of Peter, as do the enemies of the Holy See, the 
Gallicans are able to make out a rather strong case against 
a certain number of Popes. But with the facts of history 
before us we cannot do this, unless we assume that the 
Church—which the Gallican as well as the Catholic 
holds to be the visible kingdom of God on earth, instituted 
by Him who is King of kings and Lord of lords, for the 
assertion, defence, and maintenance of the Divine sover- 
eignty in human atiairs—has no rights which human govern- 
ments are bound to respect, and is wrong whenever she re- 
sists Cyesar in his efforts to bind her by his enactments, and 
to prevent her from fulfilling her divine mission, or obeying 
the law of God. ‘To be able to do it, we must assume the 
absolute subjection of the spiritual to the temporal, of the 
Church to the state, and, if we know what we assume, of 
God to man—which is the denial of God and the deification 
of man or the state. This is atheism, and Gallicanism has 
resulted, historically, in atheism, wherever it has had its. free 
development. It is long since official France has ceased to 
believe in Christ, and Paris had as large a_ proportion of 
avowed atheists in the sixteenth century as in the nineteenth. 

For ourselves, we see nothing in the power exercised by 
the Popes over temporals in former times to be dreaded by 
any one who believes in God, loves justice, and desires to 
advance civilization; but we do see great need of it, in our 
modern society, and great evil in the fact that its exercise 
is now almost everywhere impracticable. On any ground it 
was far better to de ‘pose a prince by the judicial sentence of 
the highest and most venerable authority under God, than 
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by a Parisian or a Berlin mob. The disorder occasioned by 
the sia ilaliiaaads and deprivation of that impersonation 
of perfidy, the Emperor Frederic II, shrinks to nothing in 
comparison with the disorder and social dislocation caused 
by the old French Revolution. Not only order, but liberty, 
intellectual and civil, social and individual, was infinitely 
larger and securer under the guardi: anship of the Popes than 
it is in our modern society, which imprisons the Vicar of 
Christ, despoils the Chure h and the poor, invades the rights 
of God, and contemns the clerical body. What has society 
gained by deposing the Pope, rejecting the papacy, learning 
to contemn the clergy, to scoff at religion, and giving itself 
up to be governed by the ¢ ‘avours, the Bismarcks, the Victor 
Emanuels? Is there any one, not blinded by Satan, that 
does not see that the moral and spiritual power exercised by 
the papacy over civil rulers in the Middle Ages is needed, 
and that society languishes for the want of it? ? It was sup- 
pose .d that we had hit upon a notable expedient for supplying 
its loss when we referred certain grave questions between us 
and Great Britain to the arbitration of an international com- 
mission which met at Geneva, and our infallible press 
boasted of the discovery of a new method of settling peace- 
ably international disputes. But we had, in fact, only 
adopted a miserable imitation of the arbitratorship exercised 
by the Pope, sometimes motu proprio, to stay the effusion of 
blood, and restore peace, sometimes by the request of the 
litigant powers, throughout medieval Europe. The con- 
gresses of nations so often resorted to since the prevalence 
of political atheism, in order to settle their territorial, com- 
mercial, and other international disputes, show the want of 
that arbitratorship, and at the same time the impossibility of 
getting a substitute by any human contrivance. The Pope, 
as the spiritual father of Christendom, the common father of 
all Christians, elevated above all national prejudices or 
partialities; in dignity and sacredness and office and person 
above all temporal sovereigns, without dependence on or fear 
of any, holding from God alone, was, so to speak, the 
natural moderator, we may say the divinely appointed 
moderator, of Christendom. 

The power is inherent in the papacy, and is not, as some 
pretend, abandoned, nor can it be abandoned; but the Popes 
do not now assert it, because now, however much needed, 
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they cannot exercise it any more than they could when the 
Church was in the catacombs, as possibly she may soon be 
again. The Pope can excommunicate a Catholic sovereign 
like Victor Emanuel, and the excommunication will have 
its spiritual effect, but no visible social or political effect. 
Excommunication cannot force him or his ministers to desist 
from their sacrilege and robberies, or to restore their ill- 
gotten gains. The Pope can pronounce sentence of deposi- 
tion against a sovereign, and absolve his subjects, but there 
: no civil power to be called in to execute it. Only his 
Catholic subjects would heed it, and these, if distinguished 
from Liberal Catholics, who are sure to support the de »posed 
prince, are, in every modern nation, as with us, a feeble 
ape. without power, or able only to protest, to suffer, and 
0 people heaven with confessors and martyrs. No, there 
is nothing to be feared by sovereign princes ‘and states from 
this Sonat ible power, for it can ‘ee exercised with effect only 
in Christian nations or within the bosom of a Christendom, 
somes ‘ly a vestige of which any longer remains. 

The second Gallican article, supporting itself on the 
ct of the fourth and fifth sessions of the Council of Con- 
stance, which it asserts were confirmed by the Roman Pontiff 
and approved by the whole Church, declares the superiority of 
the council to the Pope and the power of the council to sit in 
judgment on the Sovereign Pontiff, and thus subjects the 
papacy to the episcopacy. But the acts of the fourth and fifth 
sessions of Constance are of no authority, for they were held, 
if we are not out in our_history, before the council had been 
legitimately convoked, or was a council at all, and while the 
assembly voted by nations. There were three claimants of 
the papacy: Gregory XII, Peter de Luna, called in his obe- 
dience Benedict “XII, and ‘Balthazar Cossa, called in the 
Pisan line, John XXIII. The true Pope was neither of the 
last two, but unquestionably Gregory XII of the Roman suc- 
cession, whose election was legal and regular, and the Council 
of Constance was a true Council only after he had convoked it, 
opened it, authorized it to proce ed to the work before it, and 
then resigned his authority into its hands. Consequently the 
anti-pap: al acts relied on were not acts of a General ¢ ‘ouncil, 
and have no authority but what they derive from the con- 
firmation of the newly elected Pope Martin V. But he never 
confirmed them, for he only confirmed what had been done 
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conciliariter, which these manifestly were not. The furious 
Gallicans, the Chancellor Gerson, who some Frenchmen 
would fain persuade us was the author of the “* De Imitatione 
Christi,” Pierre d’Ailly, who became Archbishop of Cambrai, 
and some few others, chiefly Frenchmen connected with the 
Paris University, which more than once imagined itself, like 
modern German professordom, the infallible teacher of the 
Universal Church, and whose brevet of orthodoxy must be 
sued out by the Pope, no doubt did all in their power to get 
their episcopalianism accepted, and to subordinate the papacy 
to the episcopacy, as a necessary step in the subordination of 
the episcopacy to the national authority; but they did not 
succeed, though they came so near succeeding that their party 
was able, down to the Council of the Vatican, to persuade a 
very large portion of the Catholic body that they had reduced 
the true Catholic faith to the state of a simply tolerated opin- 
ion. Gallicanism is Episcopalianism, for, if the Pope is in- 
ferior to the council, and the bishops united can judge, bind, 
or depose him or in any way restrict his power, the papacy is 
inferior to the episcopacy, since the bishops united have no 
more authority than each one has singly. Each bishop has 
the plenitude of the episcopate, and each bishop has all that 
the whole body united has, if we believe what St. Cyprian 
says that the bishops hold the episcopate im solido. The 
Gallicans forget that the apostolate is not included in the 
episcopate, created by it, or developed from it. The Bishop 
of Rome as bishop is only the equal of any other bishop. 
He is superior because the apostolate, which is superior to 
the episcopate, is attached to his see, and to no other, and 
therefore is the Roman see, the Apostolic see, the Mother 
and Mistress of all the churches. The apostolic authority 
and prerogatives descend from Peter alone to his successor 
in the see of Rome, not in common from all the apostles, and 
are inherited by our Holy Father Pius IX only among 
all the bishops. The Gallican forgets that bishops are suc- 
cessors of the apostles only in the respect that the apostles 
were bishops; only the Bishop of Rome succeeds to the 
apostolate. We may be wrong, but it seems to us that 
theologians have not alws ays been careful to mark with suf- 
ficient ‘distine ‘tness the fact that the apostolate, which remains 
always in the Church, is a distinct power from the episco- 
pate, and over it. The apostolate includes the episcopate 
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and in its plenitude, but the episcopate does not include the 
apostolate. The Pope, as succeeding to the apostolate, holds 
the apostolic authority in its plenitude directly from God: 
bishops hold apostolic authority only by delegation from the 
apostolic see, and hence, if they receive their episcopal char- 
acter immediately from God in episcopal consecration, they 
receive their mission and jurisdiction from God only through 
* Pope or the apostolic authérity. 

The third article, assuming the papacy to be inferior to 
Pag episcopacy, and that the Pope i is subject to the Council, 
subjects the exercise of the papal power to canons founded 
by the spirit of God, that is, by the bishops in council, 
and, also, to the rules, manners, customs, and institutions 
of the kingdom, especially such as obtain in France. As a 
matter of prudence, the Church will always respect the 
manners, customs, institutions, and usages of every country, 
so far as they are not repugnant to ( ‘atholic faith and duty, 
but the Pope is not bound to conform to them, and may dis- 
regard them whenever or wherever in his judgment the in- 
terests of religion, which are also the interests of civil society, 
require him to do so. The Pope is above canon-law, and 
is not bound by any disciplinary canons whether established 
by General Councils or the popes his predecessors, and 
though he ordin: wily or in ordinary cases conforms to them, 
he is free to set them aside, to derogate from them, or institute 
new canons, whenever he "judges it necessary for the inter- 
ests of religion or the good of the Church, as Pius VII did 
in France in 1801. The Pope is not a parliamentary sov- 
reign, like the Queen of England, or a republican chief 
Nagistrate, like the President of the United States. His 
power is supreme over the whole world, in spite of Gallican- 
isn, The Ultramontane doctrine—always free from in- 
corsistencies and from pandering to the civil power and to 
natonal prejudices, as Gallicans do, who profess to be 
Cataolics because Frenchmen, and whe seldom fail to place 
the king before God—has been sustained by the Holy 
Father in the Council of the Vatican, the Fathers of the 
Council approving. The following extract from the decree 
detining the power of the Pope will show how absurd it is to 
treat Gallicans as Catholics, or even as a party in the 
Church. There are no Gallican Catholics, and those once 
called Ultramontanes are simply Catholics, and the only 


° 
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Catholics. We copy the translation given in the Catholic 
World, vol. xi, pp. 852-854. 


“Wherefore, resting upon the clear testimonies of Holy Writ, and 
following the full and explicit decrees of our predecessors the 
Roman Pontiffs, and of General Councils, we renew the definition 
of the ecumenical Council of Florence, according to which all the 
faithful of Christ must believe that the Holy Apostolic See and the 
Roman Pontiff hold the primacy over the whole world, and that the 
Roman Pontiff is the successor of blessed Peter the prince of the 
apostles, and the true Vicar of Christ, and is the head of the whole 
Church and the father and teacher of all Christians; and that to 
him, in the blessed Peter, was given by our Lord Jesus Christ full 
power of feeding, ruling, and governing the Universal Church; as 
is also set forth in the acts of the acumenical Councils, and in the 
sacred canons. 

“Wherefore, we teach and declare that the Roman Church, 
under divine Providence, possesses a headship of ordinary power 
over all other churches; and that this power of jurisdiction of the 
Roman Pontiff, which is truly episcopal, is immediate, toward which 
the pastors and faithful, of whatever rite and dignity, whether singly 
or all together, are bound by the duty of hierarchical subordination 
and of true obedience, not only in things which appertain to faith 
and morals, but likewise in those things which concern the disci- 
pline and government of the Church spread throughout the world, so 
that being united with the Roman Pontiff, both in communion and 
in profession of the same faith, the Church of Christ may be one fold 
under one chief shepherd. This is the doctrine of Catholic truth, 
from which no one can depart without loss of faith and salvation. 

“ Wherefoge, they wander away from the right path of truth who 
assert that it is lawful to appeal from the judgments of the Romar 
Pontiffs to an cecumenical Council, as if to an authority superior t 
the Roman Pontiff. 

“| herefore, if any one shall say that the Roman Pontiff holls 
only the charge of inspection or direction, and not full and suprene 
power of jurisdiction over the entire Church, not only in thigs 
which pertain to faith and morals, but also in those which perain 
to the discipline = government of the Church’ spread throughout 
the whole world; or, that he possesses only the chief part and not 
the entire shadoete of this supreme power; or, that this his power 
is not ordinary and immediate, both as regards all and each of the 
churches, and all and each of the pastors and faithful; let him be 
anathema.” 


We have dwelt thus long on these three Gallican articles 
in order to show that the error of Gallicanism is not confined 
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to the fourth article, and we have made this extract in order 
to prove that the Holy Father in the Council has done some- 
thing more than define the Pope to be infallible by the assist- 
ance of the Holy Ghost when teaching ex cathedra the uni- 
versal Church in matters pertaining to faith and morals, They 
who asserted that the papal definitions are reformable unless 
accepted by the Church are indeed condemned, and it is de- 
fined that they are infallible and therefore irreformable by 
force of the papal authority irrespective of any assent of the 
Church. But what we deem of most importance in the con- 
troversies of the day, is the utter condemnation of the first 
three articles, which controvert the supremacy of the Vicar 
of Christ, both in relation to the civil power and in relation 
to the council or the episcopacy, and the assertion of the 
primacy of jurisdiction of the successor of Peter in relation 
to both, indeed a primacy of the whole world. The assertion 
of this papal supremacy strikes a death-blow to the wretched 
Gallican dualism and to the political atheism which enfeebles 
and kills the life of every modern nation. We found, more 
than twenty years ago, that we could not give an effectual 
refutation of political atheism and defend the Divine sover- 
eignty over the political order, or maintain the subordi- 
nation of the temporal to the spiritual, unless we could 
assert for the Pope the very power which Gallicanism denies; 
and that we could as easily defend Anglicanism as Catholi- 
city on Gallican principles. Gallicanism is the doctrine of 
sovereigns, their lawyers and courtiers, but never has been 
the doctrine of the Church. 

When we were young and weak in the faith, and were just 
beginning to try our hand at defending the Church, we 
thought it was a great advantage to be able to subordinate 
the papacy to the episcopal body, and not to be obliged to 
defend the infallibility of the Pope; but thanks be to God, 
whose mercies to us have been infinite, we were soon led to 
the discovery of our ineptness, and to perceive that the 
papacy, instead of being the weak point, is the strong point 
of our faith; that the C Yhurch i is really built by our Lord on 
Peter, and is primarily and essentially papal in its character. 
We even dared defend the supremacy of the spiritual order 
in face of Cesar, and to defend those great Popes who smote 
crowned monsters, sacrilegious, perjured, and faithless 
sovereigns with the sword of Peter and Paul, and to applaud 
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their conduct, instead of apologizing for it, or seeking to 
explain it away. We did not in this secure the sympathy of 
the Catholic public; we heard scarcely a whisper of encour- 
agement, and some eminent prelates, who assured us that they 
agreed with us, were shocked at our imprudence in publishing 
it. Why agitate such questions, it was said to us, and throw 
them as so many firebrands into our midst? Why raise them 
at all? The doctrine has been long since abandoned at 
Rome, where you will receive few thanks for reviving it. 
It is not obsolete, we answered, and we revive it, for Catholics 
are suffering for lack of the truth we are defending. It is in 
reality a living question, the great controversy of the day. 
The great heresy we have to combat to- day is political 
atheism, and pray tell us how we can war successfully against 
that, if we are debarred from bringing out the great truth 
which those great medieval Popes asserted and exemplitied 
in their acts? We cannot do it on your puny Gallican 
principle s, and if we may not draw on the highest-toned and 
most vigorous Ultramontanism, we must quit the fight—as for 
a time we did. 

But, happily, the Church herself has now spoken, the 
infallible Pontiff has made his voice heard, and the way that 
was closed to us is opened now to the new generation of 
warriors for the glory of God and the good of souls. The 
day of timidity, when men took counsel only of their fears, 
and prudence permitted one to speak only with hushed 
breath, has gone by. The dangers so sedulously guarded 
against have come; all that could be lost, has been lost. 
The Holy Father is despoiled and a prisoner; but, in 
revenge he is no longer oppresse d by the weight of the 
protecting sovereigns, and he is as free as he was under the 
pagan Emperors of Rome. He is now free to act as the 
spiritual chief of the world without being hampered by the 
advice of friendly courts, dictated by their own state policy Y; 
or suggested by their fears for their crowns. The thing 
these powers who from the peace of Vienna in 1815 took 
the Pope under their special protection, as they have since 
the Grand Turk, were always dreading might happen, and 
always afraid the imprudent zeal of churchmen or too 
earnest Catholics might provoke, has happened. The worst 
that could be done has been dgne, and the folly of the cau- 
tious, timid, non-aggressive me x enjoined on the Church by 
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the protecting powers made manifest. The Holy Alliance 
remedied no evil, checked no dangerous tendency: it only 
exasperated the already discontented populations, and gave 
ample opportunity to the Secret Societies to organize and 
spread themselves as a vast net-work all over Europe.  In- 
stead of destroying the revolution, the Holy Alliance, the 

work of Madame Kriidener and Alexander of Russia, only 
caused it to take deeper root in the heart of the European 
populations, implicating, unjustly, the Church in the odium 
it incurred for itself. The Holy Father has now among the 
sovereigns no protectors, and no advisers, and though a 
prisoner, is free, and has been free since the publication of 
the Syllabus, Dec. Sth, 1864, a date never to be forgotten. 
His only protector now is the omnipotent God, a much surer 
reliance than the princes of the earth. 

The Syllabus and the Decrees of the Council of the Vati- 
can have not disarmed the enemies of the Papacy, have not 
converted them into friends ; but they have broken the fetters, 
and opened the mouths of earnest Catholics. We can now, 
under shelter of the highest authority, refuse to keep any 
terms with Gallicanism, and can defend Catholic faith as faith, 
not as simple opinion, which we could not do before. We can 
now bring out and insist on the very truth that is needed to 
combat successfully the dominant heresies of the age, without 
fear of political complications, or of embarrassing the diplo- 
matic relations of the Holy See with secular governments, for 
nearly every government is at open war with the Papacy, as 
Spain, Italy, Mexico, Brazil, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, 
Russia; and those which are not, as Great Britain and the 
United States, are governed by no love of the Church but by 
the necessities of thei ir internal condition. , The country in the 
world where Catholics are the least hampered in their faith 
and worship, singularly enough, is Turkey, a Mahometan 
power, and the only existing state we are aware of in the 
world, devoted to the Holy, See, is the little Republic of 
Ecuador in South America. Satan has done his worst, and 
gone the length of his tether. But enough of this. 

The Holy Alliance, formed at the close of the wars growing 
out of the French Revolution of 1789, undertook to secure 
the peace of Europe by the merciless repression of every 
revolutionary tendency. The pentarchy had all possible 
secular advantages in its favor, but it signally, let us say, 
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shamefully failed, as all the world knows; and its failure, 
the insurrections of 1820, the revolutions of 1830, of 1848, 
the reéstablishment of the Napoleonic Empire in 1852, the 
Italian campaign made by Imperial France against Austria 
at the bidding of Count Cavour and the Carbonari, i in 1859, 
the annexation of the Papal Legations, the Duchies, and 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies to Piedmont which followed, 
the prostration of Austria with the connivance of France 
at Sadowa in 1866, and her expulsion from Germany, the 
final extinction of unhappy Poland in 1863, the revolution in 
Spain that dethroned and expelled the noble and kind-hearted 
Quee n Isabella, in 1868, and the Franco-Prussian war, the 
invasion and taking possession of Rome by the godfess 
Piedmontese government, the fall of the Second Empire of 
France in 1870 and the accession of the Government of 
Detence the 4th of September of the same year, prove, or 
ought to prove, to the conviction of all men, the utter folly 
of seeking a cure for the deep-seated plague of modern 
society from any possible political combinations or any 
secular medicaments at all. There is no help in any arm of 
flesh. The only possible remedy must come from the fearless 
and energetic assertion of the Catholic truth and the rights 
and sovereignty of God; by rallying around the Vicar of 
Christ, strengthening- him by our prayers, supporting him 
by our offerings, consoling him by our fidelity to truth, by 
suffering bonds and imprisonment with him, and if need be 
death itself for him. It is only as we fall back on the 
resources of the Church as the spiritual kingdom of God, 
revive the spirit of the apostolic age, and cease to seek any 
political or secular ally, that we can reconvert the nations 
and restore Christendom. This is the work now before the 
new Catholic generation. A glorious field opens to the am- 
bition of whoevér aspires to live for the greater glory of 
God, to serve nobly his fellow men, and win the crown of 
life. 

We must be allowed here to remark that the Primacy of 
the Pope, supremacy we say, derogates nothing from the 
dignity of the episcopacy or the ordinary jurisdiction of 
bishops, as we read in another paragraph of the acts of the 
Council of the Vatican. The Pope in the Council says: 

‘‘ So far nevertheless, is this power of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff from trenching on that ordinary power of episcopal 
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jurisdiction by which the bishops, who have been instituted 
by the Holy Ghost and have succeeded in the place of the 
apostles, like true shepherds, feed and rule the flocks assigned 
to them, each one his own; that, on the contrary, this their 
power is asserted, strengthened, and vindicated by the 
supreme and universal pastor; as’ St. Gregory the Great 
saith: My honor is the honor of the Universal Church; my 
honor is the solid strength of my brethren; then am I truly 
honored when to each one of them the honor due is not 
denied.” (St. Gregory the Great ad Eulogius, Epist. 50.) 

The papacy strengthens the bishops and sustains them in 
the independent exercise of their powers by uniting them in 
one body under one head, and strengthens each with the 
strength of all. The danger to the authority of the bishop 
does not come from the Pope, and it is not against the Holy 
See he needs protection, but against the seductions or 
the tyranny of the secular or national authority. Separate 
the prelates of a nation from the Holy See, release them from 
papal authority and supervision, and they would have no 
power, and perhaps very little disposition, to resist the 
national authority, or to maintain their rights against it. 
They would fall under the national authority or the passions 
and prejudices of their nation, cease to be Catholic prelates, 
and become purely national or sectarian bishops, as we see 
in all countries where the bishops have cast off the papal 
authority, as in England, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and 
especially Russia, and separated themselves from the 
communion of the Pope. They cannot maintain discipline or 
purity of doctrine, and they become slaves to the civil power, 
to popular opinion, to the body they pretend to be appointed 
to govern, or to this or that political order. Gallican bishops 
might preach submission to the subjects of the king, strict 
obedience to their civil rulers however tyrannical, but they 
had no freedom to rebuke the sovereign, to admonish him to 
rule justly, except in vague or general terms, and none at all 
to subject him to discipline, if he refused to heed their 
admonitions. Hence the government in France became 
corrupt and oppressive, and the people revolted against the 
Church, overturned the altars, massacred or deported priests 
and religious, abolished religion, and attempted to live with- 
out God in the world. 

We have asserted the supremacy of the spiritual order, 
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and therefore of the Pope as Vicar of Christ, in both spirituals 
and temporals, but the reader should note that the power we 
assert for the Vicar of Christ over kings and princes, or 
the civil power, is not itself a temporal power or sovereignty, 
but simply of the power spiritual over the temporal. As has 
just been said in the case of bishops, it is so far from trench- 
ing on the ordinary power or jurisdiction of the prince or 
the civil government, that it confirms it, and tends to render 
it secure, stable, and permanent. The Pope is supreme, is 
above the temporal sovereign, represents a higher order, 
declares and applies the higher law, the law of God under 
which the temporal sovereign holds, but he is not the tem- 
poral sovereign, nor does he exercise the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion or pe rform any of the ordinar ¥ functions of a te mpor al 
sovereign. The P ope represents, in the government of socie ty, 
the Divine sovereignty, or the authority of the King of kings 
and Lord of lords, and holds, therefore, in relation to the civil 
power, the supremacy which the Divine has over the human, 
As the Divine does not derogate from the human, but founds 
and sustains it, so the papal : ‘premacy does not derogate 
from the civil authority, but, wader God, founds and sustains 
it. God is not man, because he makes man, nor because he 
is supreme over him. ‘The Pope, as the Vicar of Christ, can 
be supreme over the prince, without therefore being himself 
a temporal prince, or having any temporal authority. 

The temporal prince has no superior in the temporal 
order, and in that order the civil power or the state is 
supreme ; but not therefore does it follow that the temporal 
order has no superior. It is precisely here where Cvesar is 
at fault, and Bismarck is out in his reckoning. The 
temporal order is not the supreme, or the highest order ; above 
it and over it is the divine or spiritual order. ‘The Pope, as 
representative by divine institution, of the spiritual order, 
that is, as Vicar of Christ, is by that fact alone above and 
over the temporal prince who represents only the temporal 
or inferior order. The civil power is supreme in its own 
order, but its own order is not supreme; it is below the 
spiritual and subordinated to it. As the Divine gives the 
law to the human, the spiritual to the temporal, so the Pope 
gives, promulgates, or declares, and applies the law accord- 
ing to which the temporal prince must govern his states or rule 
his subjects. Yet it is the prince who holds and exercises 
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the temporal power. The mistake of Bismarck is in holding, 
not that the state has no superior in its own order, but that 
its order has no superior, and is subordinated to no other. 
Hence he claims for the Empire the right to subject to its 
authority entire society, civil as well as ecclesiastical, and 
all manner of persons whatsoever their state or dignity, 
and to punish as criminals those bishops and priests who 
choose to obey God rather than men. Spiritual persons 
are not amenable to civil judges; they pertain to a spiritual 
kingdom, and are justiciable only by the spiritual authority, 
and not till deprived of their spirituality can they be answer- 
able to a civil tribunal. Civil laws which contravene the law 
of God, or of the divinely constituted spiritual socicty, are 
without force for the conscience, are no laws, but unjust, are 
violences, and not they who break them, but they who enact 
and enforce them are the culprits. 

This papal supremacy is as necessary to the support of 
the authority of temporal rulers as it is to the support of the 
ordinary authority and jurisdiction of bishops. The expe- 
rience of the nations that have rejected it in whole, like 
Protestants and the schismatic Greeks, or in great part, as 
Gallicans, as we have already seen, proves it. The civil 
governments that assume the independence e of the temporal 
ovdes, and recognize for the prince no superior on earth, 
have no stability, and no order but despotism, which 
extinguishes all freedom and all activity. They are able to 
sustain themselves only by military force, pretty sure to fail 
them in every emergency ; for soldiers are not mere autonia- 
ta, but are men, with the thoughts, passions, prejudices, 
sympathies, hopes and fears of men, and when bayonets 
think and feel the army can no longer be relied on. All gov- 
ernments are mined by secret societies and revolutionists. In 
no country is order or liberty assured; for in no country do 
the ruling powers hold themselves amenable to the divine 
law which changes not, or the great body of the people feel 
themselves bound i in conscience to respect and obey author- 
ity; for in none is there recognized any power ‘but one’s 
own private judgment to determine what is or is not 
legitimate authority, or to decide what is authority, and 
what is despetism. But on this point we have already said 
enough. 

We have wished in this article to show that Pius IX, 
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in the Council of the Vatican, the Council approving, has 
disposed of Gallicanism, and shown that Catholicity and 
what was called by Gallicans, Ultramontanism, or the Roman 
doctrine, are and always have been identical. We have, 
also, gone out of our way, as some will allege, to defend in 
principle, as Catholic doctrine, what has been called the 
deposing power, for—if we may quote our own words written 
and published over twenty years ago—we hold, “that 
those noble popes, who withstood the secular tyrants and 
deposed them for their crimes against the Church and 
against their subjects, only exercised the rights and dis- 
charged the duties of their office. We meet not a few, 
calling themselves Catholics, who regard the conduct of 
these great popes towards the secular power as something 
to be apologized for, or as something to be excused only by 
a reference to the false maxims and strange ignorance and 
barbarism of the times. Even though flaming democrats, 
if not because flaming democrats, they side with such cruel 
and debauched tyrants, as Henry “IV of Germany and 
Henry II of E ngland, and, by an unaccountable blindness 
or perversity, insist that the « cause of truth, justice, and 
civil freedom was defended by these crowned monsters 
against the arrogance, ambition, and rapacity of the Sover- 
eign Pontiffs. It was no such thing. The cause of truth, 
justice, civil freedom, is and always has been, the cause of 
the Church, and these much calumniated pontiffs have often 
stood alone in its defence, as at one time, St. Thomas of 
Cante rbury stood alone in England against the king and his 
time-serving prelates in defence of the rights of the Church 
of God. The first interest of mankind in every age and 
country is the maintenance of the freedom and inde :pendence 
of the Catholic Church, for it is only through her and in her 
that mankind are redeemed, and able to form and maintain 
true society. Phe sovereign that makes war on the Church, 
that denies her her freedom and authority, by that act alone 
forfeits his rights, and deserves to be deposed, alike in the 
name of God and in the name of mankind; for the true 
good of man is inseparable from the honor and glory of God ° 
in his Church. When, then, we find a Sovereign Pontiff 
judging , condemning, and deposing a secular prince, releas- 
ing his subjects from their obligation to obey him, and 
authorizing them to choose them another king, we may 
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regret the necessity for such extreme measures on the part 
of the pontiff, but we see in them only the bold and decided 
exercise of the legitimate authority of the spiritual power 
over the temporal ; and instead of blushing for the -chief of 
our religion, or joining our voice to swell the clamor against 
him, we thank him with our whole heart for his fidelity to 
Christ, and we give him the highest honor that we can 
give to a true servant of God and benefactor of mankind. 
It is not the sainted Hildebrand, nor the much wronged 
Boniface VIII, that we feel deserves our apology or our 
indignation, but Henry of Germany and Philip the Fair of 
France. 

“The Popes have been wronged by timid or time-serving 
Catholics, and it is time that we learn to do them justice, and 
free their memories from the foul calumnies with which 
party spirit and sectarian malice have loaded them. The 
Pope is our father; and shall we not love him and honor him 
as our father? He is dearer to us than natural father or 
mother, for he is the Vicar on earth of our God and Saviour 
in heaven, and shall we not feel every arrow winged at him 
speed deep into our own hearts? Shall we not glory in his 
power, which, after all, is only the power of the Cross? Shall 
we not sorrow when he is driven into exile by the wicked, 
and applaud when he strikes down the oppressor, defends 
suffering innocence, and makes himself the friend of the 
friendless, the father of the fatherless? O Sovereign 
Pontiff, successor of the Prince of the Apostles, Vicar of God 
on earth, if ever through love of the world, or through fear of 
the secular power, whether royal or popular in its constitu- 
tion, 1 forget to assert thy rights as Supreme Chief under 
Christ, my Saviour, of the whole spiritual order, and as such 
supreme alike in spirituals and in temporals, let my right 
hand forget her cunning, and my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth! 

“‘ We yield to none in our loyalty to Civil Government, and 
we are loyal to it because we are loyal to the successor of 
Peter. Religion with us governs politics, and the Pope is 
Lord of Cesar. Without the Pope, the Church would break 
into fragments, and dwindle into puny and contemptible 
Protestant sects; without the Church religion would become 
an idle speculation, a maudlin sentiment, or a loathsome 
superstition, like that which is revived among us by our 
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modern necromancers, or ‘spirit-rappers;’ without re- 
ligion, the spiritual order disappears, morality no longer 
exists, even in name, and man sinks into a mere animal, 
wallowing in the mire of sensuality. All history proves it; 
all reasoning demonstrates it; all study of our own hearts 
confirms it. Shall we then be so mad as to seek to circum- 
scribe the power of the Sovereign Pontiff, or not to spurn 
with loathing and disgust that paltry spirit that would rob 
lim of his glorious prerogatives, and make him a base slave 
ot the mob, or of a Byzantine, a German, or a French 
Kaiser? There is no liberty without the supremacy of the 
spiritual order; that supremacy cannot be maintained with- 
out the Papacy; and therefore, while others pay their 
homage to graceless demagogues, or to a Frederic Barbarossa 
or.a Louis the F ourteenth, we will reserve ours for the Roman 
Pontiff.” 


Art. III.—Descartes’s System of Philosophy. 


ReNnE Descartes, who has had so great an influence on 
modern philosophical speculation and at one time had a 
numerous following, was born in the year 1596 at La Haye 
in Touraine, and studied philosophy in a college directed by 
the Jesuit fathers. Inthe twenty-first year of "his age he be- 
came a soldier, and served in the wars with the Dutch, the 
Bavarians, and the Imperialists. He travelled much, and 
spent a considerable time in Paris. He left his native land 
in the year 1629 and went to Holland, where he devoted 
himself to philosophical studies. Having been invited by 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, he visited Stockholm in 1649, 
where he died in the year following, 1650. 

His philosophy may be briefly stated a8 follows: His 
method is ‘Universal Doubt;” his point of departure, 
Thought, considered as a mere subjective fact; and his prin- 
ciple, ‘‘ Whatever is clearly contained in the idea of any- 
thing may be affirmed of it.” To establish philosophy as 
a science he began by doubting everything; but not being 
able to doubt the fact of his doubt, for to doubt a doubt is 
still a doubt, he took doubt as a certain fact. In doubt he 
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saw thought, and in thought existence: whence his famous 
Cogito, ergo sum ! 

From these facts he deduced his principle, namely, What- 
ever is contained in the idea of anything may be affirmed of it. 

Descartes’s universal doubt is to be taken either as real or 
as methodical; if real, it is universal skepticism, but uni- 
versal skepticism gives us a very sorry method for establish- 
ing a sound philosophy. If I really doubt everything, I can 
have no point of departure. To erect philosophy upon uni- 
versal doubt is as vain as to endeavor to build a castle in the 
air; it is the same as if a man, intending to build a house, 
were to weary himself in endeavoring to annihilate all the 
materials necessary for its construction. I can be no surer 
of the existence of my doubt after than before doubting it. 
If I am not certain of the existence of my first doubt, neither 
am I certain of my second doubt, by which I doubted the 
first, and if I really doubted the first, I must also really doubt 
the second, and so on ad infinitum. My conclusions can 
never be more certain than my premises, and if the former 
be doubted, so must the latter. 

If his universal doubt is to be taken as methodical, then 
all his conclusiens, in fact his whole system, must remain 
methodically doubtful, and hence it is uselessly assumed. 
To doubt that | doubt makes me no more certain of the 
existence of my doubt, than to know that I know of the 
existence of my knowledge. To know is just as much know- 
ing as to know that I know, and if simply to know be not 
real knowing, then neither is it to know that I know. It is 
true, that in proving certain propositions we may for a cer- 
tain moment speculatively doubt them until proved, yet the 
truth, by which such propositions are proved, cannot be 
doubted, otherwise the whole demonstration would remain 
doubtful. 

A proof is a deduction of a less known from a known 
truth. ‘Take away from man all certainty, give him univer- 
sal doubt, and you take away from him the possibility of 
proving anything, you leave him nothing to stand on or to 
start from. Descartes’s famous Cogito, ergo sum, is and can 
be no proof of his existence. To prove or demonstrate is to 
deduce an unknown or a less known from a known truth. I 
can be no more certain of my thought than of my existence, 
and if I doubt my existence, I am bound to doubt the 
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existence of my thought or my doubt, since what does not 
exist, cannot think or “doubt. 

Descartes tells me: I think, therefore I exist. If I deny 
that he exists, how will he prove his Cogito, or that he 
thinks? It is true, where there is thought there must be 
existence, since the non-existent cannot think, but this con- 
nection between the two terms does not at all imply that the 
one is more known than the other. Let me doubt my 
existence, and I must doubt the very existence of my thought 
or of my doubt. 

Descartes, moreover, never could arrive at any objective 
reality from a mere subjective fact. He is supposed to have 
acquired that principle of his, namely, ‘‘ Whatever is clearly 
contained in the idea of anything may be affirmed of it, 
from the fact of seeing his existence contained in thought ; 
but suppose him deprived of this principle, how could he then 
affirm the one as contained in the other? To say that exist- 
ence is contained in thought is to announce a simple fact, but 
to say, ** Whatever is ¢ ontained i in the idea of anything may be 
affirmed of it,” is a general truth which he never ould have 
derived from the particular fact. If he knows not already 
that general truth, how will he be able to assert with cer- 
tainty the particular fact itself? It was not, then, from the 
fact that he derived the principle (if it be admitted as prin- 
ciple), but rather by the principle that -he judged of the fact. 
A fact is particular, a principle is general; a general truth 
is always more extensive than a particular fact, and to sup- 
pose that a general truth may be drawn from a particular 
fact is to suppose that conclusions may be more extensive 
than the premises; in other words, that conclusions may con- 
tain what is not in the premises. Let Descartes doubt the 
very first principle of philosophy, which says, It is impossi- 
b'e for the same thing to be and not to be at the same time 
(‘‘an objective truth which he must doubt according to his 
method”), and what will become of his Cogito, ergo sum? 
Yet this principle is an objective truth that existed long before 
either he or his thought existed, and still he imagined that 
he gained the certainty of his existence from his thought as 
a mere fact of consciousness, as he calls it; whereas without 
the principle of contradiction, which is an objective truth, he 
could never have asserted his thought to be a thought, nor 
existence to be existence. 
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Descartes’s philosophy was proscribed by the Holy See, 
chiefly, it would seem, on account of its universal doubt. 
He has, indeed, produced great uncertainty and confusion 
in philosophy, and had a disastrous influence on the intel- 
lectual world. By placing every objective truth in doubt, 
divesting himself of all certainty and centring himself with- 
in the Ego, or subject, he broke loose from the past and from 
every principle of knowledge, and proclaimed the absolute 
independence and sufficiency of the subject for itself. Man, 
however, is no more self-sufficient in knowing than he is in 
existing. His existence depends on God, and in some sense 
on creatures ; so also, and even more so, does his knowledge. 

Victor Cousin bestows great praise on that independent 
method of philosophizing inaugurated by Descartes, and 
insinuates that science was held captive by the Scholastics 
and owes its deliverance and freedom to the author of the 
theory of Innate ideas. 

There can however be no such thing as independence of 
method in philosophy. A method that does not depend on 
truth, or is not determined by principles which necessarily 
precede method, is no method at all. Method is the way or 
order which the intellect follows in setting forth, e xplaining, 
verifying, and combining in a scientific system, or in their 
real relations, the objective truths or realities presented to its 
apprehension. The intellect must then reproduce in science 
the same order that exists in reality, and this it cannot do 
unless it is guided by the order of reality which is founded 
on objective principles, and hence prince iple s must determine 
method and not method principles. What becomes then 
of Descartes’s methodical independence or independence 
of method ? 

If I begin by doubting the existence of all certainty, and 
go in ses arch of it by a method, how shall I ever be able to 
tind it? How can I be certain of the method which I follow ? 
For aught I know that method itself may be wrong. I must 
either doubt the method or hold it as certam; if I doubt it 
my case is hopeless, if I hold it as certain, the charm of uni- 
versal doubt is broken and it was use lessly assumed. But 
then there arises the question, how do I know, or rather 
what rendered me certain of the correctness of my method ? 
As has been said, principles must produce the method; if, 
then, I am certain of my method, I must be certain of those 
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truths and principles that make it correct. How absurd, 
then, to go in search of certitude with either a certain or an 
uncertain method. With a certain method I need not seek 
certainty, for I have it already; with an uncertain one I can 
do nothing, can never arrive at certainty. 

Descartes must hold his method either as certain or as not 
certain. Is he certain of the correctness of his method? He 
must answer either yes or no, between which there can be 
no medium, since the terms are contradictory. If he answer 
in the affirmative, of what use was his doubt and his search- 

ing after certainty, since the certainty he has of his method 
presupposes already a considerable amount of science? If 
he answer in the negative, then the sooner he lays aside his 
uncertain method the better; let him rather study the prin- 
ciples, for correct principles, if he be guided by them, cannot 
fail to produce a correct or true method. 

We said that the intellect must reproduce in science the 
order and method existing in reality. But is there any 
such order, method, or relation among truths? and what is 
the order and method of reality? If there were no order, 
relation, and mutual de :pendence, there would be as many 
independent, and consequently as many eternal beings as 
there are distinct substances, or distinct truths. This is 
absurd. Then there must be a real order or method. But 
what method? Is it analytic or synthetic? All created 
existences, and hence all finite truths (for truth is that which 
is), depend on God who created them, and who is the first 
truth in the order of reality. All creatures depend on God, 
not by the nexus of inherence as roundness inheres in a 
circle, to know which we need but analyze the idea of a 
circle, but by the nexus of causality, which makes the effect, 
though inseparable, yet distinct from the cause. Taking then 
God and creatures as a whole, the two terms in their true 
relation in which the one isnot identical with the other, and 
outside of which there can be nothing knowable, it follows, 
that the analytic method, if it begin with God must end with 
God, and on the other hand, if it begin with creatures must 
end with creatures, and hence the analytic method of 
philosophizing ile use of by Descartes can produce no 
sound philosophy. Since the method of reality is synthetic, 
that of science must also be synthetic. When Descartes by 
his method doubted all objective reality, and centred himself 
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within the prison of his own subjective consciousness, he 
could never by any imaginable logical process extricate him- 
self and reach any reality beyond the subject itself, and what 
is more, he could not even so much as become conscious of 
the subject, for the subject, or the soul, is not intelligible per 

se, in itself and by itself alone. The cognoscibility of a thing 
is identical with the existence of a thing. So far as the 
existence goes, so far goes also the cognoscibility, and vice 
versa ; when the one increases or decreases 80 does the other. 
The distinction is only logical, not real. Existence is truth, 
or rather a true fact, and truth alone is cognoscible, and 
nothing is cognoscible that has no cognoscibility. Hence 

the cognoscibility of a thing is the truth of a thing, and the 
truth of a thing i is the thing true or the thing itself. What 
we then predicate of the existence of anything we must 
predicate of its cognoscibility. 

But no finite thing exists in itself and by itself indepen- 
dent of God, therefore no finite thing is knowable in and 
by itself independent of God; hence Descartes, by his 
inde spendent method and universal doubt of all objective 
truth, renders the subject itself unintelligible. How, then, 
from an unintelligible subject can he deduce the science of 
philosophy ? 

Hence follows the invalidity of Descartes’s method, and 
how very unjustly Victor Cousin praises him for the inde- 
pendence of his method. We maintain that principles must 
precede, determine, and direct method. 

Balmes, in his excellent work on European Civilization, 
says something very much to our purpose. In the fifth 
chapter on instinct of faith in the sciences he writes: ‘* Woe 
to man and to society, if the philosophic mania of wishing 
to submit all matters toa rigorous examination were to 
become general in the world; and woe to science, if this 
rigorous, scrupulous, and independent scrutiny were ex- 
tended to everything. 1 admire the genius of Descartes, 
and acknowledge the signal services which he has rendered 
to science; but I have more than once thought that, if his 
method of doubting became general for any time, society 
would be destroyed.” In confirmation of this I will quote 
a few sentences from an article on ‘The Authority of the 
Scholastic -Philosophy,” which appeared in the Dublin 
Review for July, 1869. The Review says, ‘ The foundation 
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by Descartes of what is called the modern philosophy may 
fairly be accounted the severest intellectual calamity which 
ever befell the Church. However much she suffered in 
other ways from the various heresies of successive centuries, 
intellectually she gained by them. For she was led in each 

‘ase to investigate more profoundly, to analyze more care- 
fully, to express more precisely, the dogma assailed, while 
its assailants were expelled from her territory, and had no 
power therefore to taint her atmosphere. But Descartes 
was no heretic (?) and therefore the result of his career is 
that for a very considerable period there has been mutual 
internecine war among Catholics, as to the very fundamentals 
of philosophy.” These extracts show plainly that Balmes 
and the author of the article in the Dublin Review saw the 
tendency and harm of Descartes’s method. 

Descartes made a fearful blunder when he doubted of the 
existence of certitude. The question, whether we possess 
certitude, can have no place in sound philosophy. We may 
indeed inquire into the nature of certitude, may define it, 
and examine on what principle s it rests, what are its snail 
tions, what are its motives and obje cts; but to ask, ‘‘ Have 
we or have we not certitude ?” is a question that can never 
be logically solved, though treated and supposed to be de- 
monstrated in numerous philosophical works. As soon as it 
is supposed to be a valid question that needs demonstration, 
so soon is all philosophy, all science, at an end. He who 
seriously asks whether there can be certainty must doubt its 
existence, and he who so doubts it can never prove it. 
Because to prove it, he should make use of arguments; but 
these arguments, by which he intends to prove the existence 
of certitude, must be to him uncertain, for if they were cer- 
tain, he could not have made the inquiry. I do not ask if 
this or that is so, if I am certaip that it isso; hence if I ask, 
Is there certitude ? my question supposes that I have it not; 
and if I have it not, I cannot prove that I have it, for to 
prove that I have it, I should be certain of something by 
which to prove it. Besides, what is not, cannot be proved 
to be, and if [ am supposed not to have certainty, and yet 
try to prove it, I try to prove that I have what I have not, 
which is sheer nonsense. As well might I try to make a 
poor man rich, by endeavoring to prove to him thé at he has 
plenty of gold, which he has not. Hence, to argue with a 
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universal skeptic (if there ever was one) is a vain and use- 
less task, because he cannot consistently admit anything I 
might advance against him. Father Rothenflue shows very 
well the utter impossibility of universal skepticism, the evils 
resulting therefrom to religion and society, to Church and 
state, tries very ser iously to refute the skeptic by way of 
evolution as he calls it, showing that he must admit im- 
plicitly at least, facts and principles subversive of skepti- 
cism, but all these tremendous efforts can be of no avail to a 
skeptic, or to one who commences with universal doubt, as 
did Descartes, though they may do very well for one who 
admits the existence of certainty. To one who is not a 
skeptic, we may very well prove the impossibility, the ab- 
surdity, and the evils of ske »pticism, but to try to prove it to 
the skeptic himself, amounts to about the same as trying to 
prove it to cats and dogs. What is said of the universal 
skeptic, must, for the same reason, be said of one who seri- 
ously doubts or questions whether there be certainty, for he 
who seriously questions it, doubts it, and he who doubts it, 
denies, by his very doubt, that he has it, as does the uni- 
versal skeptic ; therefore Descartes’s method, which supposes 
doubt or question regarding the existence of certitude legi- 
timate, must necessarily end in skepticism. 

What private interpretation of the Bible independent of 
the authority of the Church, is in religion, is Descartes’s 
independent method in philosophy. He who in religion 
rejects all authoritative teaching, is not only incapable of 
interpreting with certainty all that the Bible contains, but 
cannot even prove or be certain that what he calls the Bible 
is the Bible; for this can be known only by authoritative 
tradition. So also was Descartes, according to his method, 
not only incapable of deducing every truth from a subjective 
fact, or fact of consciousness, but he could not even assert the 
subje ct to be subject, nor thought to"be thought, for neither 

‘an be asserted without the authority of objective prince ‘iple s. 
Darras, who seems anxious to defend Descartes, says in his 
Church History, “* The dangers of the Cartesian system were 
equal to its advantages.” He concedes that Cartesianism is 
as dangerous as it is advantageous. That it is dangerous no 
one can for a moment doubt, for an erroneous philosophical 
system is always dangerous, and that it is erroneous in its 
method and point of departure is, I think, sufficiently proved 
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and generally admitted. The great Bossuet foresaw the 
dangers. ‘I see,” he exclaims, “a great struggle prepar ing 
against the Church under the name of Cartesian philosophy.” 
It is easy to see, as Darras and Bossuet saw, the dangers of the 
Cartesian philosophy, but it is very difficult to see the advan- 
tages which Bossuet, Darras, and others thought the -y saw in 
it, ~sined it clearly cannot establish science. Error is in iteelf 
always dangerous, but is it in itself ever advantageous? It 
may sometimes be an occasion of some good, as heresies have 
been an occasion that the dogmas assailed have been more pro- 
foundly investigated and more precisely expressed. In this 
sense the Cartesian method may have been advantageous to 
philosophy, but then it must not be forgotten, that in the 
same sense, heresies have been advantageous to theology. 

Thus far we have discussed the method and point of depar- 
ture, or principle of the Cartesian philosophy, without entering 
into details. We think it, however, not entirely useless to 
present to the minds of our readers its framework or schema, 
together with a few critical remarks. 

Descartes, having started from a fact of consciousness, and 
imagining that by this means he had arrived at the knowl- 
edge of himse If, thus proceeds: 1st. The soul knows itself 
as subje ct to doubt, as limited and imperfect, theretore it has 
the idea of an absolutely perfect being; but this idea could 
not have been produced by the mind, since the mind (pgrsée) 
is an imperte ct substance ; therefore this idea must be innate, 
and as it can be innate in the mind only by means of a being 
absolutely perfect, it follows that an absolutely perfect being 
necessarily exists. 

Secondly. An absolutely perfect being excludes all limits 
and impe rfections, but bodies which we perceive, are limited, 
divisible, and imperfect, therefore God, who is absolute ond 
perfect being, cannot be body, but must be an infinite spirit, 
whose imperfect image’is the human soul. 

Thirdly. God is the sufficient reason of all things and the 
principle of all truth; human cognition becomes absolutely 
certain only through God, who, by reason of his veracity and 
immutability, cannot deceive man, nor allow an evil spirit to 
do so, therefore the universe and all those truths of which we 
are certain exist. ° 

Fourthly. The soul subsists per se and acts in feeling, 
knowing, thinking, and willing; to think actively is to will, 
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and passively, to represent; but as representation is partly 
in the soul and partly in the body, and since matter cannot 
immediately act upon spirit, nor spirit upon matter, no other 
cause for these representations can be assigned than the im- 
mediate assistance of God. 

Fifthly. The essence of the soul consists in actual thought, 
but the ideas of the mind, in reference to their origin, are of 
three kinds, namely, innate ideas, which are engraven within 
us; adventitious, which come from external objects, and 
Jactitious, which the mind combines from the adventitious 
ideas 

From this schema it would appear that Descartes intended 
to follow the method of geometricians, by deducing succeed- 
ing propositions from preceding ones, till he should have 
constructed the whole science of philosophy concerning God 
and the universe. Thus he imagined that he deduced his 
existence from his thought, his own imperfection from his 
subjection to doubt, the perfect from the imperfect, the exist- 
ence of God from a subjective innate idea of God, and the 
certainty of all human cognitions from the veracity of God. 
Taking these propositions in their supposed connection and 
"as seni of what Descartes imagined to be analytical dem- 
onstr: ation, we cannot fail to perceive what appears to us 
most glaring faults against the very first principles and rules 
of logic. We have already discussed his famous proposition, 
“T think, therefore I am,’ ” Cogito, ergo sum, from which he 
supposed he deduced by analysis all his other propositions. 
He next deduces the idea of a perfect being from the idea of 
an imperfect being. 

But how can the idea of a perfect being be deduced from 
the idea of an imperfect being, when the ‘imperfect does not 
include within itself or imply, though it may connote, the 
perfect? If my premises have only “the imperfect, how can 
my conclusions contain the pe rfect? He may say the 
imperfect supposes the perfect, therefore I may conclude the 
one from the other. Be it so; but how does he know that 
the imperfect supposes the perfect, if he has not previously 
in his premises the perfect supposed? Before I can say 
this supposes that, I must have an idea of that, for if I have 
no idea of that I can have no idea that it is implied or rather 
that it is supposed i in anything. How can he have even the 
idea of the imperfect, if ‘he have not in his premises the idea 
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of the perfect? To say this is imperfect, is to say that it is 
not perfect, and how can he say it is not perfect, if the per- 
fect does not enter into his premises? Does he mean that 
the imperfect is inconceivable without the perfect, and that 
therefore from the imperfect the perfect may be concluded ? 
But then how can anything be concluded from that which is 
in itself inconceivable ? The totally inconceivable is to the 
mind equal to nothing, and from nothing, nothing can be 
concluded ; hence from anything inconceivable, as long as it 
remains inconceivable, nothing can be concluded. I may 
indeed from the absurdity of one proposition conclude the 
truth of its contradictory, but this is done, not from the mere 
absurdity, but from the well-known principle which says: 
Between two contradictory propositions there can be no 
medium. If, then, the imperfect is rendered conceivable only 
by the perfect, the perfect must already be contained in the 
premises together with the imperfect, in which case no new 
truth is reached, but only a truth contained in the premises 
is evolved from the premises, which stood in a certain 
relation to, and had connection with the mind, inasmuch as 
the premises themselves in which that truth is contained 
were connected with the minds Give me a truth wholly 
unconnected with any other truth, and I can no more raise 
myself to the knowledge and contempl: ution of any other 
truth by means of it than I can raise myself into the air by 
pulling at the hair of my head. Hence to conclude ¢ any one 
truth from some given truth, the connection of the two 
truths must enter into the premises ; but as the connection is 
impossible in itself, and is inconceivable without the two 
terms connected together with the middle term that connects 
them, it follows, that the truth concluded, together with the 
truth from which it is concluded, must be in the premises, 
and the mind connected with the premises, and by that very 
fact already be connected with the truth concluded. How 
then could Descartes from the imperfect conclude the perfect, 
the existence of God from his own existence, the object 
from the subject, without the aid of objective truth, or without 
having the truths thus deduced contained in the premises ? 
Descartes tells us, that from an innate idea of God, he 
proves the existence of God, because that idea can only 
come from God. But how does he know that it can come 
only from God? How does he know that there isa God at 
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all? If he knows not that there is a God, he cannot prove that 
the innate idea comes from God. He proves the existence 
of God from the innate idea of God, and the certainty of 
the idea from the veracity of God, for he tells us, that all 
human cognitions become certain only through God’s vera- 
city, therefore he can be certain of the innate idea only by 
supposing that God exists! How is Descartes certain of 
the existence and truth of the innate idea? Because God, 
who cannot deceive, has given it tohim. How does he know 
that there is a God; he answers, I knew it by the innate 
idea. He thus always supposes the very thing to be proved, 
which is a manifest paralogism, a petitio principii, or vicious 
circle. If the veracity of God alone makes all humarr knowl- 
edge certain, what then becomes of all those arguments by 
which he endeavored to prove God’s existence and veracity ? 
They must all remain uncertain, and if uncertain, they 
prove nothing; and proving nothing, he cannot be certain 
either of God’s existence or his veracity; and not being 
certain of God’s existence and veracity, he cannot bring 
forward the veracity of God as a proof of his innate idea; 
and not being able to adduce the veracity of God in proof of 
the innate idea, he cannot be certain even of the existence 
of that idea itself, according to his own principles. 
Descartes, then, in proving, or rather in endeavoring to 
prove the innate idea by the veracity of God and the 
veracity of God by the innate idea, moves in a circle, from 
which he can by no logical process extricate himself. 
There are two fundamental errors in his arguments, one of 
which is the maintaining that the veracity of God is the 
primary principle and sole motive of certitude; the other, 
that the idea of God is innate. That the veracity of God is 
a real and infallible motive of certitude in matters pertain- 
ing to faith, no one can deny. God is most perfect being; 
veracity is a perfection, therefore it must be in God; the 
very idea of God as most perfect being implies this. He 
knows all things, and can neither deceive nor be deceived, 
and hence, as soon as it is known that God exists and has 
spoken, His authorit$ is a sufficient motive for believing 
whatsoever He has spoken and revealed. Human authority 
rests for its validity on the knowledge and veracity of the 
witness in so far as they are known to us; but as they can- 
not become known to us from the idea of man individually 
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considered, inasmuch as he is an imperfect being who 
may deceive or be deceived, it follows, that circumstantial 
proofs must aid us in verifying the testimony of man. Not 
so with the testimony of God, whose authority, ipso facto, 
that it comes from Him, is a sufficient motive of certitude in 
matters of faith. No one, then, who believes in the exist- 
ence of God can doubt his testimony without falling into 
contradiction. Thus far we agree with ‘Descartes. Des- 
vartes failed, not in maintaining the veracity of God to be a 
motive of certitude in matters of faith, but in assuming it to 
be a first principle in matters of science; and that he does 
so assume it is evident from what he tells us, namely, that 
all human cognitions are rendered certain only through the 
veracity of God. This doctrine builds science on faith, and 
in fact; makes faith itself impossible, because it takes awa 
the subject of faith, or at least renders it incapable of be- 
coming the recipient thereof. Before I can make an act of 
faith in what God has revealed, I must know that God is, 
that God has spoken, and that the authority, communicating 
to me and explaining the revelation with its contents, can 
be relied upon. These are matters within the sphere of 
reason, and if reason be pronounced fallible in these, there 
will be no room left for faith, because reason is prerequired 
for faith, and hence reason is what St. Thomas calls the 
preamble, preambula, of faith; hence, also, the Holy See 
has required of all to accept the following propositions, 
namely: That reason can prove with certainty the existence 
of God, the immortality of the soul, and the freedom of the 
will. Our act of faith in what God has revealed is by no 
means a blind and unreasonable act; on the contrary, it is 
an intelligent and a very reasonable act. It is intelligent 
and reasonable, because reason sees and can prove, that the 
motives of credibility are valid, and the validity of these 
motives once understood, faith in those matters that are 
above the comprehension of reason, but which it can prove 
to be true by proving the motives of credibility, is not only 
possible, but very reasonable. ‘To withhold faith under such 
conditions would not only be faulty, but very unreasonable. 
Faith does not destroy and supplant reason, but aids and 
perfects it, as grace assists and perfects nature. To destro 
reason in order to make room for faith, is as bad in philoso- 
phy, as it is in religion to destroy nature in order to make 
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room for grace. The doctrine of total depravity makes 
religion an absurdity, an impossibility. A nature totally 
depraved can elicit no act that is either naturally or super- 
naturally good; it can elicit no natural good act, for then 
there would be no proportion between the cause and its 
effect; there would be some good in the effect which is 
denied to be in the cause; the effect, indeed, would surpass 
the ability of the cause. Neither can it produce, even with 
the aid of grace, a supernatural act, for a supe — 
and good or meritorious act can be product ed only by the 
coéperation of nature with grace, but of such codperation 
a totally depraved nature is wholly incapable. As a totally 
depraved nature is incapable of being perfected by grace, so 
also is a totally blind reason (which is in fact no reason at 
all) incapable of being enlightened by faith, or of receiving 
any certitude whatsoever. Descartes has therefore made 
science or philosophy impossible, by building it on the 
veracity of God as a first prineiple of certitude, which ‘is 
the same as building it upon faith. 
Comparing this “doctrine with the doctrine Descartes 
started with, we see plainly that he not only errs without 
even logical consistency, but that he changes his ve ry prin- 
ciples and contradicts himself. He started by placing a 
subjective fact of consciousness at the foundation of all cer- 
titude, now we find him setting the veracity of God in its 
place. At one time he thinks that he passes from the sub- 
ject to the object by means of the subject, as in his famous 
Cogito, ergo sum, where he errs tremendously, and where 
he forgot that some one might have asked him what he 
thought, or whether he thought anything or nothing. And 
at another time he thinks of arriving at the subject from the 
object, namely, the veracity of God. Here he errs again, 
for there is and can be no such passage from the objective 
to the subjective nor vice versa—which this Review justly 
maintains and has so well proved. If we begin in the sub- 
ject we must end in the subject; and on the other hand if 
we begin in the object to the exclusion of the subject, no 
possible analysis of either will bring us out of it. There can 
then be no passage from the one to the other, and hence pure 
psychologism or pure ontologism leads to nihilism or pan- 
theism, which shows that the psychological and the ontologi- 
cal elements must be given simultaneously in their true re- 
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lation, that is, in their real synthesis, or science is impossible. 
Thus far it has been sufficiently demonstrated, I think, that 
Descartes, in holding the veracity of Ged as sole and first 
principle of certitude, builds science upon faith, and thereby 
destroys faith no less than science. As well might a man try 
to make his blind neighbor see by holding a light before his 
face, or offer him a pair of spectacles in order to enable him to 
read, as to suppose him deprived of the first principles of rea- 
son and then offer to him the veracity of God in their stead. 

His next mistake is in maintaining that the idea of God 
is innate. By idea is generally understood the mental ap- 
prehension of an intelligible object. Every apprehension or 
perception supposes that which perceives and that which is 
apprehended or perceived. That which perceives is called 
the subject, and that which is perceived is called the object. 
These two must mutually concur in the formation or produc- 
tion of thought. If the object be wanting, there can be no 
perception or mental apprehension, since that which is not, 
is not perceptible or apprehensible. Nothing is the absence 
of something, and absence of something can never be under- 
stood without understanding something that is absent. To 
think nothing is simply not to think at all—is, in fact, a con- 
tradiction in terms. The idea of God supposes the appre- 
hension or rather intuition of something objective, and how 
can such an intuition be innate? To call this innate is to 
make the object innate as well as the subject. An idea 
embraces both the object and subject; if, then, the idea be 
innate, the objective element becomes entirely subjective. 
What is innate is inborn, is part and parcel of the subject, 
therefore entirely subjective. If then the idea of God be 
innate, as Descartes maintains, it must be entirely subjective, 
and how can he by any logical process reach the object by 
the subject alone? The subject cannot weave science out of 
itself as a spider weaves its web out of its own bowels; such 
a process would not be learning objective truth, but becoming 
conscious of self by emanation. Science, I suppose, is to 
be considered objectively true; if not, it is no science at all 
and deserves not the name. Science does not create the 
truth; on the contrary, objective truth makes science true. It 
is not the subjective act of the mind that creates the object, 
but the object must be prior to the thought, and concur, as 
has been said before, in the formation of the act of thought. 
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What, then, does Descartes mean by innate idea? Does he 
mean that it is impressed upon the mind as a figure is im- 
pressed upon wax in which it inheres? But the figure or 
form impressed upon wax is nothing in itself distinct from 
the wax, is only the mode or form of the wax itself; in like 
manner can his innate idea be nothing else than a mere 
subjective form inhering in the mind, as Kant held, and the 
question returns, how he can, from this subjective form, con- 
clude as to the existence of God? Descartes says, because 
it can come only from God, he alone could have impressed 
it; therefore God is. But if Descartes knows beforehand 
that God impressed it, he did not derive the knowledge that 
God is from the impression, and if from it he concludes the 
existence of God, his conclusion is rather sudden. What 
reason, what foundation has he for such aconclusion? This 
is an important question, which demands his serious reflec- 
tion. He either has, or he has not, a reason for this conclu- 
sion from the innate idea, that God is; if he has a reason, 
then it was not the innate idea but the reason he had, that 
enabled him to prove that God is. And what is that truth 
or reason? Is it the veracity of God? But the assertion 
that it is, will not do; it will only involve a vicious circle. 
Is it the innate idea itself? If so, we are brought back 
again into the subject, his starting-point, and have made no 
progress. This shows that his innate idea can do nothing; 
if it could do anything, it could at most do no more than 
make itself be felt, but feeling, no matter of what nature, 
is very far from being identical with knowing. Whe fact is, 
Descartes can never get beyond innate idea by innate idea 
itself. He never can prove that it comes from God, unless 
he first knows that it must have a cause, and this he cannot 
know, unless he knows what cause is, and that everything 
which happens must have a cause, otherwise he could never 
assert that his innate idea had a cause ; for if the principle 
of causality were not true, or were not known as certain, 
something, for aught we know, might happen without a 
cause, then the innate idea might have no cause, and then 
he cannot prove that God is its cause. All this: cannot be 
contained in the innate idea «itself, nor in the simple judg- 
ment, “God is.” The principle of causality can by no 
process of reasoning be obtained analytically from the prin- 
ciple of Being, as some philosophers suppose, among whom 
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may be counted Father Rothenflue, who maintains that all 
the principles of reason are implicitly contained in the 
principle of contradiction which says: Being is Being and 
cannot at the same time be not Being. Victor Cousin also 
identified cause with being, and asserted that being is being 
only by the fact that it is cause. This doctrine contains the 
germ of pantheism, for, if being be identified with cause, it 
follows that wherever being is, there must be cause, and 
where there is necessary being, there must be necessary 
cause, and as God is necessary being, he must also be 
necessary cause, which makes creation and creatures neces- 
sary, and hence no creation or creatures at all in the pr oper 
sense of the terms. 

Thus far we have seen “that Descartes, by maintaining 
that the idea of God is innate, can never prove from it the 
existence of God. He, moreover, undermines the whole 
fabric of human knowledge by supposing that all universal, 
necessary, and immutable. truths depend on the omnipotence 
of God; as if God by his omnipotence could make possible 
what is in itself impossible or contradictory. 

We will quote a few sentences from his own writings, so 
that the reader may be able to judge for himself whether 
Descartes, who was considered the founder of a new phi- 
losophy and the hereic adversary of the Scholastics, really 
merits the name of philosopher. Whoever knows anything 
about logic and me taphy sics knows also that there can be no 
science without universal, immutable, and necessary truths. 

‘“‘De particularibus non datur scientia,” and “ scientia non 
est nisi de universalibus ” (necessariis), as says St. Thomas. 

Let us hear what Descartes has to say concerning neces- 
sary, universal, and immutable truths. 

In his Epist. p. 1, eps. 110, he says: ‘ Rogas in quo 
genere cause Deus disposuit seternas veritates? Respondeo, 
in eodem genere cause, quo omnia creavit, hoc est, ut 
efficiens et totalis causa. . . . Certo, scio Deum esse rerum 
omnium auctorem; has autem veritates esse aliquid; ac 
proinde illum esse earum auctorem. . . . Rogas, preeterea, 
quid adgerit Deum ad has veritates creandas? Dico autem, 
fuisse ipsi seque liberum facere, ne verum foret, omnes lineas 
ductas a centro circuli ad peripheriam esse ineequales, atque 
creare mundum.” 

Again, in his Epist. 2, ep. 104, he says: “ Veritates 
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mathematic, quas eeternas appellas, fuerunt a Deo stabilite 
et ab illo pendent non secus quam relique creature. ... . 
Ne verearis, queso, profiteri et asserere, has leges fuisse a 
Deo in natura positas, non secus quam rex aliquis leges in 
regno suo constituit; .... suntque omnes me sntibus nostris 
ingenite, sicut rex aliquis leges suas omnium subjectorum 
cordibus, si posset, inscriberet. . . . . Objicitur forsan tibi 
quod si he veritates a Deo posite fuissent, tum Deus posset, 
ut et rex, leges suas mutare ; ad quod responde ndum est, ita 
esse, si quidem voluntas ejus mutari posset. 4 

The meaning of this is: You ask, in what manner of cause 
God disposed eternal truths ? (which ean only mean, In what 
manner do eternal truths depend upon God?) I answer, In 
the same manner as all created things; that is, He is their 
efficient and total cause. . . . . I know, certainly, that he 
is the author of all things, that these truths are something, 
and hence that he is the author of them. . .. . You ask, 
moreover, What compelled God to create these truths? I say, 
it was as free to him to appoint that the straight lines drawn 
from the centre to the circumference of a circle should be 
unequal, as it was to create the world. Mathematical truths, 
which you call eternal, were made by God, and depend upon 
him, just as other creatures do. . . . . Fear not, I beseech 
you, to profess and everywhere to assert that these laws 
were ordained by God in nature, just as any king ordains 
laws in his realm, and they are implanted in our minds, just 
as any king would (if he could) engrave his laws in the 
hearts of his subjects. 

Such is Descartes’s opinion in regard to necessary truths 
and principles of reason. It is, indeed, very certain that if 
there were no God, there could be none of these truths any 
more than creatures, but from this it by no means follows 
that the dependence of principles of reason, and of creatures 
upon God, is one and the same. I might as well say that 
the goodness, the eternity, and the immensity of God are 
creatures, because they depend on the Being of God, and 
would not exist if there were no God, as to say, that because 
principles of reason cannot exist without God, therefore God 
is their cause as He is the cause of creatures. Descartes 
always confounds what is to be distinguished; he confounds 
sufficient reason with efficient cause. God has the sufficient 
reason, but not the cause of His own existence in His essence, 
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for He is necessary and eternal being, therefore uncaused. 
The relation of cause and effect is quite different from the 
relation of sufficient reason and rationatum. Take away 
this distinction, and either pantheism or nihilism inevitably 
results. An effect is outside of its cause, distinct from it, 
produced by an act ad extra, whereas the rationatum is the 
consequence of an immanent act, and is as such not really 
distinct from its sufficient reason. Sufficient reason (ratio 
sufficiens) and cause identified, the result can only be one, 
for, of two principles, of which the one is identified with and 
absorbed in the other, only one can remain. If the remain- 
ing principle be that of sufficient reason to the exclusion of 
the principle of causality, then there can be no cause, then 
no creator, then no creation, no creatures, and pantheism is 
the result. If on the other hand, the remaining principle be 
that of causality to the exclusion of sufficient reason, then 
God must be his own cause, then there can be no God, no 
creatures, and nihilism is the result. 

Descartes, in implicitly identifying sufficient reason with 
efficient cause, must retain either the one or the other; if 
he retain only sufficient reason he is a pantheist; if he re- 
tain only cause, he is a complete skeptic. His explanation 
of necessary truths proves clearly that he understood very 
little of me taphy sics; nor is this very strange, since he tells 
us that he lost mighty little time in reading philosophical 
works. He tells us that God might, if he wished, change 
necessary and mathematical truths; that he might make the 
lines drawn from the centre to the circumference of a circle 
unequal, that is, God might make a circle which in reality 
would be no circle; in other words, he might, if he 
wished, make a square circle! This puts me in mind 
of a number of little children who came to learn the first 
rudiments of their catechism, and who having been asked 
by the teacher whether God could make a stick with- 
out two ends on it, or a mountain without a valley, or a 
square circle, answered, with the exception of some few 
knowing ones: Yes, sir, because God is all-powerful and 
can do whatsoever he pleases. 

If Descartes had been there he would undoubtedly have 
answered with the majority.* J. H. K. 


* The question respecting necessary and eternal truths will be still farther 
treated in the following article—EpD1Tor B. Q. R. 
> 
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Art. IV.—Institutiones Philosophice ad Usum Prelectionum 
in Collegiis et Seminariis. Auctore Petro Fournizr, 
S.J. Paris. 8vo. 1854. 

2. Institutiones Philosophie Theoretice in Usum Pre- 
lectionum. Auctore Franc. RorHENFLUE, 8S. J. Paris. 
3 vols., 8vo. 1846. 

3. Institutiones Philosophice Salvatoris Tongiorgi, S.J. 
New York. 8vo. 1867. Compendium. 

4, Elements of Philosophy, comprising Logie and On- 
tology, or General Metaphysics. By Rev. W. H. Hitt, 
S. J. Baltimore. 8vo. 1873. 


WE owe these, and we know not how many other text- 
books, which have been, are, or are intended to be used in our 
Catholic colleges and seminaries, to the zeal, learning, abil- 
ity, and industry of members of the Society of Jesus. We 
have no intention of reviewing them. We have introduced 
their titles only as a fitting text for some comments on the 
admonition addressed to us and others from various quarters, 
not to depart from the traditional and generally approved 
philosophy taught in our Catholic schools—an admonition 
that we are quite prepared to heed the moment it is made to 
appear that there is such a philosophy, and we are told 
precisely what it is. Have we, in fact, any such philosophy? 
And if so, what is it? Where are we to find an authoritative 
statement of it? We confess that we have not been able, 
with our limited reading and study, to discover a system of 
philosophy that can be said to be traditional, even in the 
schools of the Society of Jesus, far less a system distin- 
guished from Catholic theology, that is traditional in Catho- 
lic schools generally. The General of the- Jesuits, some- 
times rather profanely called the black Pope, issued an 
order, a few years since, forbidding the professors of the 
Society to teach certain systems of philosophy which were 
then gaining ground, and commanding them to go back to 
Aristotle of Fonseca ; but, supposing they are agreed as to what 
Peripateticism as ex xpounded by that eminent Portuguese 
Jesuit really is, and are now uniformly teaching it, we could 
hardly say that as yet it is tre aditional in Catholic schools ; 
for it is only yesterday that a very different system was 
taught in many, if not in most of them. We have never 
been able to find that, in philosophy distinct from theo- 
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logy, our Catholic Schools have had, since the Renaissance, 
a strictly traditional philosophy in which all have been sub- 
stantially agreed. If there is such a philosophy, we confess 
ourselves ignorant of it. The only Catholic philosophy we 
kuow, we collect from the great theologians of the Church, 
in whom it appears as the rational element of the science 
ot theology, not as a separate science. 

Our friends of the Catholic World tell us very truly 
that the Church has sanctioned the principles and methods 
of the Scholastic philosophy and theology: but we have 
always supposed our Holy Father, Pius LX, in the Syllabus, 
has only done so as against the Traditionalists, who charged 
the Scholastic philosophy and theology with being rational- 
istic, and even atheistic, and as against the German pro- 
fessors, at the head of whom stood the unhappy Dr. Dollinger, 
who maintained that only the historical method is admissible 
in the construction of theological science. What we under- 
stand the Holy See to have censured is the rejection or dis- 
paragement of reason by the traditional and historical schools, 
and what it has sanctioned, indeed enjoined, is the Scholastic 
use of reason in philosophy and theology. I am not free to 
deny the Scholastic use of reason, but I am not therefore 
bound to accept all the Scholastic processes er conclusions. 
The Holy See is no less studious to maintain reason unim- 
paired than she is to preserve the faith in its purity and 
integrity. The central error of the traditionalist as well as 
that of the historical school of Germany resulting in the so- 

called Old Catholic heresy, originates in the Jansenistic 

heresy as to the value of nature and reason. The Jansen- 
ists assert the worthlessness ef nature, and therefore the im- 
petence of natural reason. In interpreting condemned 
propositions, it is necessary to understand the precise error 
condemned, otherwise we may mistake the contradictory 
truth asse rted. What we understand the Holy See as hav- 
ing sanctioned in the Scholastic philosophy is the rational 
principles and method impugned by Bonnetty and Dédllin- 
ger and their respective schools. 

But suppose that we are free in no sense te differ from the 
principles and methods of the Scholastic Doctors; can it be 
pretended that the Holy See has ever defined which of the 
Scholastic Doctors it is whose principles and method are to 
be strictly followed? There are notable differences on a 
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great variety of questions among the Scholastics; for in- 
stanee, between St. Anselm and St. Thomas; St. Thomas 
and St. Bonaventura; Abelard and Guillaume de Champeaux; 
the Thomists and the Scotists; the Realists and the Con- 
ceptualists. Which is approved ; which condemned? St. 
Ignatius Loyola made it in his Institutes obligatory on the 
society he founded to conform to St. Thomas, and we pre- 
sume the Jesuit professors do conform to the Angelic Doctor’s 
teaching as they understand it, as do also the Thomists ; yet 
there are very great differences between the two sc hooks. 
Does St. Thomas teach the scientia media, or do the Jesuits 
‘teach the premotio physica? Does St. Thomas teach the 
auxilium quod or the auxilium quo? * You all claim to follow 
St. Thomas,” said to us a Scholastic of the Society of Jesus 
already cited, “but I find no two of you who agree as to 
what St. Thomas actually taught.” 

There are certain great truths of natural reason, so closely 
allied to revealed theology and so essential to the very exist- 
ence and operation of the human understanding, that they 
are recognized and asserted by every Catholic theologian or 
philosopher of any nerve, and cannot be denied without 
obscuring or impairing the "faith itself; but beyond these we 
have never found anything corresponding to the traditional 
or authorized philosophy, which Father Ramiére, and the 
Catholic World after him, admonish us to follow. It is all 
very fine to talk about such a philosophy, but it would seem 
to be better to settle that there is such a philosophy, and what 
it is, before insisting on its being observed, or censuring one 
for not heeding it. If by philosophy bee meant an author- 
ized science distinct from the rational element of Catholic 
theology, it is to us something as yet unknown. 

In its crushing criticism of Father Louage’s brief Course of 
Philosophy, in which we come in for our share, the Catholic 
World shows that the improbation of ontologism by the Holy 
See has not only frightened it from the ontologism favored 
by the author of the ‘‘ Problems of the Age,” but driven it into 
the opposite extreme, that of psychologism. The editor of 
the Catholic World is able and learned; but he seems not to 
have ever very well understood the difference between the 
philosophy improbated in the seven propositions of the Lou- 
vain Professors, and that which we Have, since 1850, more 
or less distinctly defended in the Rrview, and even in 
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his own pages, to which for several years we contributed, 
with the exception of the ‘‘ Problems of the Age,” the more 
prominent philosophical and theological articles. This, that 
is, his failure to understand this difference, is, we presume, 
the reason why he made no reserve, when he repudiated 
his own ontologism, in favor of what had been up to that 
time the philosophical doctrine of his Magazine. He would 
have been very unjust to a former collaborator, if he had 
appreciated the difference between the two philosophies, 
since he was not ignorant that ours had been very generally 
classed with the improbated ontologism, not to have noted that 
difference. He could hardly be ignorant that he would be 
understood as declaring against us, as well as against the 
ontologists, and leaving it to be inferred, though we were not 
named, that we are defending a philosophy, in his own judg- 
ment at least, under ecclesiastical censure. This, we are sure, 
he would never have done, if he had not supposed that there 
is no real difference between the philosophy we defend and 
the improbate »d ontologism which he very justly repudiated. 

ut this, after all, is a small matter, and we should let it 
pass without comment, if, in the too severe criticism on Father 
Louage, we did not find the Catholic World expressly stigma- 
tizing our philosophy as ontologism, and excusing us for hold- 
ing it on the ground that we are not a priest. It says: ‘‘ That 
Dr. Brownson, in his Review, should try te show that his 
own ontologism can be philosophically defended and does not 
fall under ecclesiastical condemnation, we do not wonder. 
He is not a priest; he does not write for school-boys, but 
addresses himself te educated men, who can sift his argu- 
ments, and dismiss with a benign smile what they think to | 
be unsound; and, after all, he takes great care to screen 
himself behind a newly invented distinction between ideal 
intuition and perception or cognition, based on the assump- 
tion, honestly maintained by him, that ‘intuition is the act 
of the object, not of the subject.’ ”* 

That Dr. Brownson is not a priest, is very true, but we 
do not know that he has any right on that account to defend a 
philosophy improbated by the Holy See, or that his errors 
are to be smiled on any more benignly than if the errors of 
a priest; nor are we aware that the fact that he is a layman 
gives even a priest the right to miscall or misrepresent his 

* May, 1874, p. 243. 
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philosophy. The “benign smile” is very charming on the 
editor’s lips, no doubt, but men have been known to smile 
benignly, not from superior knowledge. Dr. Brownson tries, 
very likely, and perhaps not unsuccessfully, to show that his 
philosophy—not his ontologism, for ontologist he is not, and 
never has been since ke became a Catholic—does not fall 
under ecclesiastical censure ; for he is a Catholic, and hears 
the Church, but certainly not, as the Catholic World insinu- 
ates, by “‘a newly invented distinction between ideal intui- 
tion and perception or cognition,” for this distinction he 
made in his Review some years before the Holy See had 
censured the ontologism of the Louvain Professors. This 
fact should not have escaped the notice of the Catholic World. 
It is very possible that this distinction is brought out more 
clearly and fully in the recent numbers of the Review, 
especially in the Essay in Refutation of Atheism, than it had 
been before, but it was made an essential point in his philos- 
ophy clearly enough, we had supposed, for men habituated to 
the study of questions of the sort, long previously, and ex- 
pressly as early at least as 1859, in the article on the Primitive 
Elements of Thought, criticising and refuting the Ontologie 
of the Abbé Hugonin. In that article we were careful to dis- 
tinguish between ideal intuition and empirical intuition, 
which is the same distinction. We defined then, as we 
define now, ideal intuition as the act of the object, or the 
presentation of the object by its own act, and empirical 
intuition as the act of the subject in conjunction with the act 
of the object, dependent on it, and impossible without it. 
This was in 1859, and only repeated what we had all along 
maintained. The censure of the Louvain ontologism by the 
Holy See was first published, if we recollect aright, in 1861, 
and we may say that not a single proposition censured had 
ever been defended by us, and not one which we had not, in 
the light of our own philosophy, opposed and refuted. Let 
the distinction be tenable or not, the Catholic World should 
not have sneered at it as newly invented as a security from 
ecclesiastical censure. We hope we are too loyal to be 
guilty of a subterfuge. 

The author of the “ Problems of the Age,” when he pub- 
lished the chapters of that work in the Catholic World, was a 
decided ontologist, and taught that the existence of God is 
a truth known by direct intuition. No one knows better 
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than he does that we objected to that doctrine and remon- 
strated against it in a letter addressed to the Superior of the 
Paulist Community. In our remonstrance we said, We know 
by intuition that which is God, but not that it is God; that 
we know only discursively, not intuitively. We were aware at 
the time of the condemnation of ‘certain philosophical proposi- 
tions ” he speaks of, and had defended the condemnation some 
years before in a Letter to the Professor of Philosophy in 
Mount St. Mar y’s College, near Emmittsburg, and pointed out 
the difference between the propositions condemned and our 
own. Itis probable that the editor of the Catholic World never 
grasped this difference, and when, subsequently, he found his 
ontologism censured, he concluded our philosophy was also 
prohibited, therefore closed his pages to it, and took up a 
philosophy which, in our judgment, is as far from the truth, 
in the opposite extreme, as is the ontologism he has repu- 
diated. It seems never to have occurred to him that he may 
have from the outset erroneously identified our philosophy 
with his own ontologism, although we frequently assured him 
of the fact, as many others would seem to have done, and 
now, when he sees that he cannot bring it under the eccle- 
siastical censure his ontologism has incurred, he insinuates 
that we escape by a subterfuge, instead of frankly aoe 
that he very possibly had failed rightly to understand 1 

We do in no sense object to his denunciation of peeve 
but we do very seriously object to his opposing it as a system 
we entertain, or have ever entertained. 

The Catholic World is quite right in following Stoeckl and 
the Jesuit Fathers Ramiére, Kleutgen, Liberatore, Tongi- 
orgi, etc., as against ontologism ; but, though they defend the 
philosophy which is just at present dominant in many of our 
Catholic colleges and seminaries, it by no means follows that 
it is right in followi ing them in their own philosophy, that their 
own is free from very grave errors and defects, or that it is the 
traditional Catholic philosophy from which one cannot dissent 
without temerity. For ourselves, we find it very conclusive 
against ontologism, or the false and ex xaggerated ontology of 
the Louvain Professors improbated by the Holy See, or as 
against what the Holy See has defined cannot be safely 
taught; but when the question is as to what must be taught, 
or what is the true solution of the great problems with which 
the real philosopher must grapple, we find them for the most 
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part superficial, vague, uncertain, and far better fitted to 
perplex than satisfy the student. We hardly begin to follow 
them before we are enveloped in a dense fog, or plunged into 
a wilderness of abstractions, unrealities, or unveracities, to use 
a Carlylism. We find in them, the moment the question ap- 
proaches the higher philosophy, that is, the first principles 
either of the real or the knowable, nothing clear, distinct, or 
solid. Their philosophy starts from a point below principles, 
“first or necessary truths,” as St. Thomas calls them, and 
which necessarily precede all intellectual operations, and deals 
at best only with abstract forms or concepts. It is therefore 
formal, not real, without any solid basis, as unsubstantial 
“as the baseless fabric of a vision.’ 

These authors are very learned, very respectable, even 
eminent in their way, but they seem to us never to have 
caught a glimpse of ‘the higher problems of philosophy, and 
in their fear of falling into the error of the improbated 
ontologists, to feel that they are safe only in excluding on- 
tology from philosophy, as Sir William Hamilton, Dean 
Mansell, and others of the same school, do from theology. 
They profess to follow St. Thomas, and insist that we shall 
swear by him, and yet St. Thomas teaches expressly that 
God, though not self-evident to the human intelligence, is 
yet demonstrable by natural reason, and the Holy See os, 
defined, that the existence of God can be proved with 
certainty by reasoning, while it has improbate d the proposi- 
tion that God is known by immediate cognition. Between 
St. Thomas and the Holy See there is no discrepancy. 
Hence two points all Catholic philosophers must hold and 
defend, namely, 1, We cannot know God by immediate 
cognition or intuition, and 2, We can prove with certainty 
or demonstrate by reasoning that God is. These two points 
condemn, the one ontologism and the other so-called Tradi- 
tionalism. So much is settled. But how demonstrate or 
prove that God is, if we exclude ontology ? 

Reasoning or demonstration can proceed only from prin- 
ciples or premises, and the question between us and the 
philosophers whose works stand at the head of this article 
turns precisely on these prine iples or premises, which 
necessarily precede reasoning or demonstration and from 
which it proceeds, and therefore are not and cannot be ob- 
tained by it. They are not obtained by the operation of 
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reason, for reason cannot operate discursively without them. 
They must then be given @ priori, and be the primitive 
data of the mind, the first principles of intelligence. Even 
philosophers opposed to us by the Catholic World do and 
must admit so much. 

Now what are these primitive data, these cognitions a 
priori as Kant calls them? The Scholastics, as far as we 
are aware, hardly raise the question, at least they do not 
formally, discuss it. St. Thomas seems, as far as he touches 
them at all, to call them first truths, necessary truths, that 
is, necessary to the operations of the intellect, dictates of reason, 
or truths inserted in human nature, etc., leaving the question 
of their objective reality, or truths, as the question whether 
they are necessary in their own nature and essence or 
necessary only in relation to our intellect, unsettled. Indeed, 
so far as we have seen, he nowhere treats the question as 
here presented, or tells us clearly, distinctly, decisively, what 
he understands by them, or how or whence the mind gets 
possession of them. This—we say it with all reverence for 
the holy Doctor—strikes us as a grave defect in his philos- 
ophy, a defect which seems to us to omit the primary prob- 
lem of science and to leave it not only unsolved, but even 
unraised. We have, in the Essay in Refutation of Atheism 
find other writings, endeavored to solve the problem in ac- 
cordance with his recognized principles, and have shown, 
we think, that there is no discrepancy between his philoso- 
phy and that which we in our feeble way have defended, 
and which the Catholic World very unjustly confounds with 
ontologism. 

Ontologism—we use the word as we do all the isms, in a 
bad sense—no Catholic can hold; but ontology, or the science 
of being, no Catholic philosopher, we think, is at liberty to 
deny, and none of the Catholic World’s friends, so far as we 
have studied them, pretend to deny it. Fathers Ramicre, 
Kleutgen, and the rest, hold that ontology is a legitimate 
part of philosophy. It is taught as a part of philosophy in 
every Catholic college or seminary in the land. ' The eccle- 
siastical censure, which has so frightened our contempo- 
rary, cannot attach to the assertion of ontology, for the ex- 
clusion of ontology would be the exclusion of God from the 
region of science, and either deny his existence or relegate 
him, with the Cosmists, to the unknowable. For God is 
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being, being itself, and in itself; if we have no science of 
being there is no God, or if we know not that being is, we 
can neither know nor prove that God is. It is absurd, then, 
to suppose that the Holy See has improbated ontology or the 
science of being. But how do we know that being is? 

here are and can be only two ways in which it is possible 
for us to know being, or that being is. These are intuition 
and discursion, reasoning, or reflection. But discursion, that 
is, reasoning, demands premises which it does not*and can- 
not itself supply. From what premises more ultimate or 
better known to the mind than being can being be logically 
concluded? Ifthe data or premises are not being, or do not 
contain being, they are nothing, and the logic that can con- 
clude something from nothing, or being from that which is 
not being, has not yet been discovered. Being must be given 
in the premises or it cannot be in the conclusion. 

The premises without which reason cannot operate can, 
then, be given only in intuition. But the conclusion that 
exceeds the premises is invalid, Father Hill to the contrary 
notwithstanding. In other words, there can be nothing in 
the conclusion, not contained, either explicitly or implicitly, in 
the intuitive premises. The syllogism explains, renders 
explicit or evident, what is implicit, confused, or obscure in 
the premises, but does extend knowledge beyond the matter 
presented and affirmed in them. If being, then, is not con- 
tained in the intuition, that is, if we have no intuition of 
being or of that which is being, no reasoning can conclude 
it, and the assertion of being is impossible, and the existence 
of God cannot be proved or demonstrated by reasoning. 

But since the existence of God can be certainly proved, 
it follows necessarily that being is given in intuition, as we 
say, in the intuition of the ideal, and therefore ontology may 
be asserted without asserting the ontologism improbated by 
the Holy See; namely, that “the mind has immediate cog- 
nition, at least habitual, of God,” and must be so, or we are 
not able to “ prove with certainty the existence of God by 
reasoning.” So far we do not think any Catholic philoso- 
pher or theologian can safely dispute us, if he understands 
both us and himself. 

We have said, explicitly or implicitly. We have never 
held and do not hold that being is explicitly presented or 
affirmed in intuition. It is really presented or affirmed to 
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us, but simply as the ideal, er as universal, necessary, 
immutable, and eternal ideas, or, as some say, univers al, 
necessary, immutable, and eternal truths. These ideas or 
truths, which are the a priori condition of every thought, of 
every empirical perception or cognition, and which enter 
into every cognition or mental operation as an essential 
element and as an undistinguished part of the complex fact, 
are, in the last analysis, identically being, though it is only 
by reflection or reasoning that we know and verify the 
identity of the ideal and of being, as it is only by reflection 
or reasoning that-we discover and verify the identity of 
being—real ‘and necessary being we mean—with God. The 
process by which this double identity is obtained or proved 
is given in the Essay in Refutation of Atheism, and is not 
necessary to be reproduce 2d here.* 

The philosophers the Catholic World indorses and appears 
to hold that it must, as a Catholic, follow, do not deny 
the fact of the possession by the mind of these necessary 
and universal ideas, but they deny them to be identical with 
real and necessary being, and the Catholic World treats the 
assertion of such identity as the ontologism improbated by 
the Holy See. Pre cisely what these philosophers do under- 
stand by universal, necessary, eternal, and immutable ideas, 
‘eternal verities,” as Leibnitz calls them, the ideal, as we 
say, we do not know, and have never been able to ascertain. 
They do not appear willing to say that they are either sub- 
jective or objective, but would seem to hold them to be a 
sort of tertium quid, neither the one nor the other.” Some 
of them appear to hold them to be simply representative, not 
the verities themselves, but representations of them in the 
mind, which has the disadvantage of leaving the mind, since 
it has no fac-simile of them in itself, with no possible means 
of ascertaining whether they represent objective reality or 
not, or whether there is any objective reality or not to be 
represented. Father Kleutgen, the ablest and profoundest 
thinker among them, and who only barely misses what we 
hold to be the truth, says that they are not God, but are 
founded on God. But what is founded on God is either God 
or creature. The first he denies; the last is inadmissible ; 
because there can be no necessary, eternal, universal, and 


* Consult the first article in the January number and the first in the April 
number of the REVIEW, 1574. 
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immutable creatures. What is not God, and yet exists, is 
creature, and what is neither God nor creature is nothing, 
and is neither knowable nor thinkable. 

sut these ideas are the primitive data given intuitively to 
the mind, and are therefore objective; and if objective, they 
are real. If not real, they could not be intuitively given, as 
we have seen they are. If real, they are either being or 
existences. Not the last, because existences or creatures are 
contingent, and exist only by and from being, and are not 
intelligible in and by themselves or without being, since what 
is not is not intelligible, is no object per se ‘of. intuition. 
Then the first, and the ideal and being are identical, or the 
ideal is real being. But the ideas are given as necessary, 
eternal, universal, and immutable. The ideal is therefore 
necessary, eternal, universal, and immutable being. Hence 
we say in the intuition of necessary and eternal ‘ideas, real 
and necessary. being is given as the ‘ideal, and, therefore, that 
we have actually intuition of real and necessary being, 
though not explicitly as being. Is this identical with the 
improbated ontologism ? 

The ideal must be, 1, real and necessary being, and there- 
fore, as Gioberti s anys, ‘God as the intelligible or as facing 
the human intellect ; 2, they must be forms of the under- 
standing inherent in it, that i is, innate ideas in the Cartesian 
sense; or, 3, concepts or conceptions, formed by the mind, 
and existing only in mente. The first we ourselves maintain, 
and so far, dare agree with Gioberti. The second is Car- 
tesianism as modified by Kant, and none of the philosophers 
whose works are before us will avow it. It is pure subjec- 
tivism, and gyrates forever in the circle of the Ego or sub- 
ject. The third and last makes the ideas not primitive data, 
but secondary, and places them in the order of reflection, 
not in the order of intuition—the common error of our 
modern philosophers who profess to follow St. Thomas, 
whom they only caricature. The Catholic World seems, 
latterly, to have adopted this modern conceptualism, which 
it is not difficult to resolve into nominalism and nihilism. 

But conceptions, or concepts, presuppose intuition, and 
therefore, the ideas in question, for they are formed by the 
mind operating on the intuitions, pac. Abeer Age cannot be the 
ideas or primitive data themselves. These philosophers com- 
mit the error of those scientists who undertake to explain the 
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origin of things by development or evolution, They:forget 
that concepts, conceptions, abstractions, etc., are all terms of 
the reflective order, and therefore are not primitive, or the 
a priort condition of thought. Intuition must precede 
reflection, or there is nothing for the mind to reflect or 
operate on. We must think before we can re-think, or 
revolve in the mind what has been thought. Moreover, 
concepts, conceptions, abstractions, all imply a mental opera- 
tion of some sort, the intellectus agens of St. Thomas; but 
we have seen that without the ideal intuitively given, no 
mental oper ration or activity is possible. We agree that the 
ideal, the intelligible, is obtained as a separate or distinct 
rer Rare possession, by abstraction from the phantasmata 
and species intelligibiles, in the Peripatetic language, in which 
it is presented or affirmed to the intellect, ‘the Peripatetic 
rendering of the fact we call intuition; but abstraction could 
not separate it from the phantasms or species and place the 
mind in distinct possession of it, if it were not really pre- 
sented in them. We have never held, but have always 
denied the Platonic doctrine that in intuition ideas are given 
as pure ideas, or separately from phantasms or species; for 
man is neither God nor pure spirit. But though distin- 
guished by reflection, or abstracted by the inte Hectus agens 
from the sensible phantasms, or intelligible species, they 
must be really presented, that is, intuitively given, or else 
they could not be abstracted, divided, or separated from 
them by reflection; for reflection, though it may contain 
less, can never contain more than intuition. Perhaps, if 
the philosophers who profess to follow St. Thomas, and 
accuse us of defending ontologism, should once break from 
routine, and read and understand St. Thomas for themselves, 
they would find less ground for quarrel with us than they 
imagine, and also that we are far more in accordance with 
the mind of St. Thomas than they themselves are. 

We have said enough to show the injustice of accusing us 
of ontologism, because we assert the intuition of the ideal 
and the identity of the ideal—necessary and universal ideas, 
or universal and necessary truths—with necessary and real 
being, and on no other point, however much we may differ 
from the text-books before us, can it be pretended that we 
agree with the improbated ontologists. The ontologists are 
censured, among other things, for teaching that the intellect has 
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immediate cognition, at least habitual, of God. We hold noth- 
ing of the sort. We simply hold that the mind has direct 
intuition of the ideal, which we prove by reflection or 
reasoning, that is, discursively, is, in the last analysis, neces- 
sary and real being, and therefore God, who is Ens neces- 
sarium et reale. But we have never pretended that we know 
intuitively, or by immediate cognition, either that the ideal 
is necessary ¢ and real being, or that necessary and real being 
is God. 

We, moreover, have never, since we abjured Protestantism 
and professed to ‘be a Catholic, fallen into the error of the 
exclusive or improbated ontologists, that of holding that 
every principle of reason, and all things with which science 
can deal, are or can be obtained by way of logical deduction 
from the single intuition of Ens or Being, as does Father 
Rothenflue; for creation is a free act, and God was under no 
necessity, extrinsic or intrinsic, to create. We objected in 
our REVIEW, more than twenty years ago, to Father Rothen- 
flue’s doctrine, that with it he cannot refute or escape pan- 
theism. Whoever starts with being alone as his primum, 
can escape pantheism only at the expense of his logic, as he 
who starts with the soul or subject as his primum, as does 
Descartes, inevitably falls, if logical, into Egoism, skepticism, 
nihilism, as has been proved over and over in the RrviEw. 
We do and have never done either, as our critics cannot be 
ignorant. 

The Catholic World objects to Father Louage’s definition 
of philosophy, but refuses to accept ours, that it is the 
“science of principles,” because he say 8, Pp 256, “We 
know that the true detinition of philosophy is the science of 
things through their highest principles.” As he /noves this 
is the true definition, we have nothing to say. We defined 
philosophy from our point of view, or the aspect under 
which we were considering it, without prete nding to give a 
strictly scientific defivition, brief, exact, precise, and ade quate. 
We asserted, rather than defined, it to be the science of 
principles in coder to distinguish it from the science of facts, 
the proper mattcr of the special sciences. The science of 
things through their principles does not differ much—only in 
being less definite—from the science of principles. The 
difference to our understanding is simply verbal, for ac- 
cording to us we know things only through their principles. 
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In our view, the special sciences collect, describe, and 
classify the facts, and philosophy applies the principles which 
coordinate, connect, and explain them, or give them meaning. 

The Catholic World says Father Louage’s definition of 
being, as ‘that which exists or may exist,” is correct, and 
waves aside our objection, that a possible existence is simply 
nothing, as unfounded, for, “although what may exist, but 
does not exist,” it says, ‘‘ is no thing in the real order, yet it 
is something in the ideal order, as an object of thought,” 
Ib. Here our contemporary adopts the primal error, the 
utter absurdity of the whole school we have ventured to op- 
pose, set forth in its nakedness, without any disguise or con- 
cealment. He is a brave man who can boldly assert that 
nothing is not nothing, but something, or maintain that noth- 
ing can be an object of thought, that is, that we can think 
nothing, as if to think nothing were not simply not to think! 
If the possible is nothing, it is a contradiction in terms to say 
it is something; if it is nothing in the real order, it cannot 
be something in the ideal order, for we have already proved 
the identity of the ideal and the real. If the ideal is not real, 
it is unreal, and the unreal is nothing, and nothing cannot be 
an object of thought. The trouble with the critic, as with 
many others, is that he does not admit that nothing is noth- 
ing, or that nothing is not something. 

The P hilosophers the Catholic World recommends us and 
others to follow do not seem to reflect that their doctrine, 
wlf&th divorces the ideal from the real and asserts that the 
ideal can be thought without the real, renders the refutation 
of skepticism impossible. The ideal, if unreal, if it does 
not exist a parte rei, is simply nothing distinguishable from the 
subject. If it can be an object of thought, the subject can 
be its own object, and does not need anything but itself in 
order to think. Then the fact of thought is no evidence that 
there is any reality, that is to say, any truth, prior to or in- 
dependent of the subject. How then establish the objective 
validity of thought, since we have and can have nothing but 
thought with which to establish the objective validity of 
thought? This makes the question of certitude the central, 
we may say, the pivots al question of philosophy, and what 
is worse, makes it, as is shown in the foregoing article, an 
unanswerable question. Once concede that we can think 
without thinking anything real, how will you prove that we 
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ever think any objective truth, or anything real? How will 
you verify human knowledge, if it is conceded that it needs 
verifying? We have nothing more ultimate or more certain 
than knowledge with which to verify knowledge or to 
establish its validity. The arguments drawn by our philoso- 
phers from the senses, the sensus intimus, consciousness, or 
any other possible source, to prove certainty or the objective 
validity of thought, amount to nothing; for the »v all rest, in the 
last analysis for their principle on thought, and ean give to 
thought nothing in addition to itself to confirm it. One 
can only marvel that this is overlooked, and that so much 
labor and pains are expended by eminent men_ in 
attempting to prove what, if it needs proof, is not provable. 
All these elaborate arguments of philosophers to prove 
certainty or the objective validity of thought or knowledge 
are paralogisms, ingenious efforts to prove idem per idem. 
The philosophy the ‘atholic World opposes to ontologism, 
whether its learned and accomplished editor means it or not, 
is pure, unmitigated psychologism, which asserts the suBject 
as its own object, or at least as furnishing its object from its 
own resources independently of the real order or objective 
truth. He asserts that what in the real order has no 
existence, is simply nothing, may be an object of thought. 
This real nothing, but ideal something, can be neither 
subject nor object i re: it Inust then be either, as Kant 
holds, a form of the understanding, or a mental conception— 
concept, as is now said—and in either case it is purely 
psychological and restricted to the sphere of subject, or the 
Ego. How from purely subjective premises conclude objec- 
tive truth? The foregoing article—written, as may be seen, 
from the initials appended, by a priest and long a professor 
of philosophy in a Catholic college—pr oves that the thing is 
impossible, that there is no logical passage from the subjec- 
tive to the objective. The objective cannot be concluded 
from the subjective, nor the subjective from the objective,— 
God, by way of induction or deduction, from man, nor man, 
from God: for there can be, as we have seen, nothing in the 
conclusion not explicitly or implicitly in the premises. 
Psychologism, by asserting that the soul can think without 
any real object, or with an object furnished by itself, and 
which is simply nothing in the geal order, asserts, contrary 
to the doctrine of St. Thomas, as cited by Balmes, that man 
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is both intelligent and intelligible in himself, suffices for his 
own intelligence, without any dependence on any objective 
reality, or anything not contained in himself. If it were so, 
man would be God, as implied in the famous Cogito, ergo 
SUM. I think, therefore I AM, the name by which God 
reveals himself to Moses. It implies that the soul is its own 
object, and able to think and therefore to act, in itself, with- 
out depending on any truth, being, or existence objective to 
itself, which can be affirmed only of God, who alone suffices 
for his own intelligence and acts. Psychologism repeats the 
promise of Satan to our first parents, ‘‘ Ye shall be as gods,” 
and the identity of man and God is rapidly becoming the 
creed of the nations in this nineteenth century. It is im- 
possible, on purely psychological grounds, by any means 
known to us, to refute it, or to show its absurdity. Psychol- 
ogism assumes for the soul what ontologism assumes for 
being, and both alike, logically carried out, terminate in 
nihilism. We, therefore, must believe that the Catholic World 
has been misled by the philosophy it finds just now in vogue, 
aud is not aware that it is defending, in principle, the chief 
errors that have disfigured and vitiated philosophy from 
Descartes down to Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, the effects of 
which are seen in the pantheistic and nihilistic tendency of 
the age. Indeed, its possible existence, which is nothing in 
the real order, yet is something in the ideal order, bears a 
closer affinity, perhaps, than it is aware, to Hegel’s nulla- 
ente, or das reine Seyn, avowedly equivalent to * das nicht- 
Seyn or not being. 

3ut our highly esteemed contemporary is not, in our 
judgment, correct in his psychological analysis, when he 
asserts that a possible existence is an object of thought. 
As we understand it, the object of the thought is not “the 
possible existence, which is unreal—nothing, but the power 
or ability of the real and actual to produce it; prescinded 
from that power or ability, the possible is nothing in any 
order, and is and can be no object of thought. It is a pure 
abstraction, and abstractions are intelligible or thinkable, as 
they exist, only in their concretes, as whiteness only in white 
rail or ' roungness only in round things. There are white 
things, and there are round things, but “there is no abstract 
whiteness or roundness infature, by participation of which 
things are white or round as Plato teaches, and consequently 
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none in the intelligence. Abstraction is the work of the 
reflective understanding in distinction from the intuitive, 
and reflection can operate only on objects furnished by intui- 
tion. What is no object of intuition, can be no object of 
reflection, and only the real or what really is or exists, can 
be an object of intuition. 

The philosophy our conscientious, we might say, scrupu- 
lous contemporary recommends to us and the Catholic stu- 
dent, fails to draw continuously and with precision the line 
between intuition and reflection, or as an Italian might say, 
between pensare and ripensare, between thinking and rethink- 
ing. Reflection is the turning back of the mind on its in- 
tuitions, or the objects intuitively presented or affirmed to it ; 
it may analyze, divide, abstract, separate, combine, recom- 
bine, explain, account for, or verify them, but it can add 
nothing to the matter of the intuition, nor introduce any 
ee of thought not already in the intelligence. , In abe 
stractions formed by the mind operating on the coneretes 
given by intuition, the object of the thought is not the 
abstraction, roundness, for instance, but the round thing 
intuitively given, and in which the abstract is conerete 
and real. If this distinction had been properly understood 
and duly heeded, philosophers would have spare ‘d themse I es 
and their readers much wearisome and useless labor, 
would have greatly simplified their science, and escaped 
most of the grave errors into which they have fallen. 

There is no possible without the re: al, for the possib le is 
only in the power or ability of the real. Possible in relation 
to God is what he has in himself the power to do or to produce ; 
in relation to man it is what, with the divine concurrence, 
man is able todo. As in either case it is nothing actually 
done, or actually existing, it is and can be cognizable or 
thinkable only in the power or ability that can do it or 
cause it to exist. Father Tongiorgi pronounces false oud 
absurd the assertion that possibility originates in the poy 
of God, and maintains that it emerges from the essence 0 
things. Ie supposes God can do whatever he chooses, or tha 
all things are possible to God that do not contradict the nature 
or essence of things, essentia rerum, while those that do are 
impossible to him. Be it so. What is this nature or essence 
of things, which bounds and defines the omnipotence of God? 
Is it something distinct from God, back of him, and above 
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him? Is there, without God, and independent of him, any 
nature or essence of things, or an intrinsic possibility ? 
Certainly not, for without him there is absolutely nothing. 
It is then God, that is, his own necessary, eternal, and im- 
mutable being, that constitutes the nature or essence of things. 
It is in his own being or essence that is grounded intrinsic 
possibility er impossibility, on which Father Tongiorgi and 
his school lay so much stress. God can do anything but 
contradict, that is, annihilate his own necessary and eternal 
heing. He is eternal and necessary being, and therefore 
cannot cease to be, or not not be, or to be what he is. But any- 
thing not repugnant to his own being he can do, and hence 
he is omnipotent, because he is himself his only restriction. 
The principle of contradiction has its reason and ground 
in the divine being or essence; it is a valid principle, but 
its meaning is that nothing that is repugnant to the Divine 
Being can be true or possible, because God the only real 
and necessary being, without whom nothing exists or can 
exist, cannot annihilate his own being. 

Yet this does not negative our definition of the possible, 
namely, the power or ability of the real and actual. 
We do not say that pos sibility eriginates in the power of 
God, distinctively taken, for so take mn, we might say the 
power of God is the power to do whatever he chooses that is 
possible, and everything is possible to him that does not 
impugn the principle of "contradiction, which is substantially 
what Father Tongiorgi does say. But this really defines 
nothing, and implies that the principle of contradiction is an 
abstraction, which no principle is orcan be. We say simply 
what the possible is, that is, what in the possible is ‘the real 
object of thought, or intuition. The limit of the possible is 
the power of God, and that power is unlimited, except it 
is not able to destroy itself. For God is, and, we repeat, 
cannot not be, or be other than he is. Every falschood 
denies that being is being, and therefore denies God. 

We dwell the longer on this point, that it is only in the 
real that the possible can be thought, because we wish to get 
rid of that world of abstractions in which a feeble scholas- 
ticiam envelows the Divine Being, and which interposes 
between the human intellect and its creator. There is 
nothing between us and God but his creative act, as there 
is nothing between us and nothing but that same act, which, 
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while it distinguishes us from him, unites us to him. We have 
no patience with these wire-drawn and manifold distinctions on 
which our picayunish philosophers so strenuously insist, and 
which serve only to obscure the truth and bewilder the under- 
standing. We know that theologians distinguish between 
the essentia divina and the divine esse, between the divine 
esse and the divine attributes, and between one attribute 
and another; but we know that they also tell us that these 
distinctions are only ad nos, growing out of the inadequé acy of 
our faculties to take in at one view the whole that is know- 
able of the Divine Being, but have no existence iz re. They 
are, according to Billuart, distinctions rationis ratiocinate, 
not real, but authorized by the real. The Divine Being is 
absolutely one and simple, and excludes all plurality and all 
complexity, and it is as one and simple that we think and 
speak of God. ‘here is in God a distinction of persons, but 
absolute unity of being. Hence we have no taste for the 
philosophy that delights in dissecting the real and necessary 
Being, and gives us its an itomy or skeleton instead of pre- 
senting us the living God and the tender and loving Father. 
We have the profoundest veneration for the illustrious 
Society of Jesus, and the highest appreciation of the services 
rendered to religion, literature, and science, by its learned 
and devoted members; but we hope we may, without any 
impeachment of our Catholic faith and loyalty, say that their 
official philosophy, as set forth in the text-books used in their 
colleges, is not, in our judgment, which may indeed be worth 
nothing, sapable of solving satisfactorily the great problems 
pressing us on every h: ind for solution. We do not find 
them arming the young men they graduate, for the warfare 
that awaits them as they go forth into the world, or prepar- 
ing them to defend suce sessfully reason and faith against the 
false science, crude philosophy, incredulity, indifference, 
and recrudescent paganism of this proud and arrogant but 
shallow and narrow-minded nineteenth century. It may be 
true that their colleges are the best we have, but judging 
them by the intellectual ine ficiency ot their gradu: ates, we 
risk little in expressing the opinion that they are but imper- 
fectly performing the work of the higher education demanded 
here and now. This is not an age er country to be redeemed 
by routine, nor by condescension to its intellectual im- 


becility. 
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We take a deep interest in the prosperity of the Catholic 
World, whose editor we love and revere, and whom for 
years we have counted among our warmest and most loyal 
personal friends; but, to say nothing of his misrepresentation 
of us, we regret, while we agree heartily with him in his 
repudiation of ontologism, that he should suffer himself to be 
seduced into the defence of the conceptualism of the text- 
books we have cited, and which, me judice, is as far from 
the doctrine of St. Thomas as it is from the truth, We 
hope he will recover soon from the fright produced by the 
improbation of the Louvain propositions, and while he takes 
care to avoid ontologism, he will take no less care to avoid 
psychologism—the more dangerous error of the two. 


Art. V.—The Executive Power of the United States. A 
Study of Constitutional Law. By ApoLpn DE 
CnamBruN. From the French. By Mrs. MADELEINE 
Vinton DanLGren. Lancaster, Pa.: Inquirer Printing 
and Publishing Co. 16mo, pp. 288. 1874. 


Tuts is a work written originally in French, by an intelli- 
gent French nobleman, the Marquis de Chambrun, resident 
in some official capacity, we believe, for several years at 
Washington, D. C., and who has devoted much of his time 
and attention to the careful study of the constitution and 
working of the American government. He intends giving 
the public the result of his studies and observations in four vol- 
umes, of which the present volume on the Executive Power 
is the first. M. de Chambrun writes, no doubt, with primary 
reference to the instruction of his own countrymen in the 
crisis France is now passing Rosags, and to indicate to them 
what in our constitution and example may- be prudently 
imitated, and what should be care fully avoided, whether the 
Republic is to be definitively established, or "monarchy in 
some forin is to be restored. He is in general correet in 
his statements and appreciations, showing that he has really 
studied our political institutions, and understands them far 
better than all but a few among ourselves understand them ; 
and his observations are usually wise and just, and prove 
that he has studicd politics as a science. 
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M. de Chambrun understands well that the same constitu- 
tion of government is not adapted alike to all nations, and he 
does not, while he evidently has no anti-republican prejudices, 
seem to regard, like so many of our own countrymen, the 
fact that a nation is not in the condition that makes the re- 
publican form the best possible form of government for it, as a 
proof that it is inferior or less advanced in civilization. We 
do not think that a republican form ef government is adapted 
to any European nation, but it would be a great mistake to 
suppose, because it is adapted to us, that we stand at the top 
of the seale of civilizati: my in any current sense of the word. 
Political pre} agandism is a folly and a crime, whether 
attempted peaceably or forcib a Providence gives to each 
nation, not mira ulously, or by direct superné itural interven- 
tion, unless in the case of the chosen people, but in its 
ordinary operations, and by the agency of second causes, the 
political constitution best fitted to its genius, its wants, and 
its destiny, and it is a crime and a sin to attempt to subvert 
it whether from without or from within. Abuses may be 
reformed, but the rev lutionizing r of a government, or the 
destruction of an existing constitution of a nation even for 
the purpose of introducing a new and better one, has, in no 
instance on record, failed to make matters worse, and 
ultimately to cause the nation’s death. The folly as well as 
criminality of seeking to meliorate the political and social 
condition of a people, or to advance civilization by revolution, 


is abundantly proved by the century of revolutions not yet 
closed in i Somethin g may sometimes perhaps be 
7 


gained by the violent change in the person of the ruler, by 
the violent change in the constitution, nothing. 

The author notes several provisions in the constitution of 
the Executive Power that have a most happy effect with us 
that would be cither iu npractica ble or disastrous in his own 
country. In his exposition of "lp pow ers of the executive 
he tollows the Federalist and - best authorities on the sub- 
ject, and his statements may relied on as correct. He 
approves that feature in dy constitution which establishes 
the unity of the executive, and makes the President alone 
responsible for his adiministration, This is a feature we 
ourselves are apt to overlook. We forget that our constitution 
knows no responsible ministers, and speak of the president’s 


secretaries as his ‘constitutional advisers,” as ‘ cabinet 
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ministers,” and as “the cabinet.” The secretaries are 
simply the president’s clerks, and he is as responsible for 
their acts, constitutionally, as a merchant is legally for the 
acts of his agents. ‘The only thing in the constitution ap- 
parently in conflict with this complete responsibility of the 
President is the restriction placed on his appointing power 
by the necessity of the confirmation of his appointments by 
the Senate. A still farther deviation from the theory of a 
single responsible executive head was attempted in the law 
that makes the consent of the Senate necessary to removal 
from office. Each is a restriction on the administrative 
power of the President, and to that extent relieves his official 
responsibility. 

The author very clearly perceives that the election of the 
President by electors elected in the several States by the 
people is a piece of useless machinery, for the popular elec- 
tion as effectually decides who is to be president as it would 
if the pedple voted directly for president without any inter- 
vention of the electoral colleges. In theory the electoral col- 
leges are independent, and have the right to elect whom they 
ples se, whether popularly designated or not; but in practice 
they have no independence or discretion in the matter, but 
must give their sufirages to the candidate of the party which 
has elected them. We agree with the author that a change 
in the constitution abolishing the electoral colleges and 
permitting the people to vote directly for president would 
clear away a practical absurdity, and make theory conform 
to fact; but we do not agree with him, and some of our own 
politicians, that the change would tend to break up the 
caucus system, to weaken the tyranny of party, or to enlarge 
the freedom of choice of the voters. There would remain 
the same motive for party organization as now, and as 
strong a reason for a caucus nomination, and perhaps a still 
stroiger reason when the people of the several States vote 
directly for president, as when they vote for electors. The 
electors count for nothing with the people in the presidential 
election, and it is not to elect them, but the candidate of the 
party for president, that party machinery is invented and 
employed. 

We have ourselves, in common with many of our country- 
men, declaimed against the strict party organization which 
obtains amongst us, the caucus system, embracing in its 
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ramifications, town, county, State, and nation, and estab- 
lishing a party tyranny which few have strength of mind, 
or of ‘character, enough to break through, and reducing the 
freedom of the citizen, in politics, to a choice between two or 
at most three parties and their respective candidates; yet 
we are forced to admit that this is a necessity of all popular 
governments. What is called self-government would other- 
wise be absolutely impracticable. If every elector were free 
to vote for any one according to his own individual judgment 
and choice, there would and could be no election at all. The 
majority have no opinions or judgment, of their own, and 
are incapable by themselves of forming any. The bulk of 
mankind are born to be led, and can only follow their 
chiefs, the few born to lead, or who contrive to usurp the 
place of natural-born leaders. Nothing is or can be farther 
from the truth than the assumption of the natural equality 
of allmen. ‘The first family, the first school we visit, the 
first crowd in which we mingle, belies it. One leads, is ring- 
leader, the rest follow. No training or equality of education 
can make it otherwise. We in this country are doing our 
best by our common schools to create and preserve an 
equality which nature nowhere provides for, and succeed only 
in bringing all down to a low level of intelligence, yet with 
us, more than elsewhere, the many follow, the few lead. Go 
into your United States Senate or House of Representatives, 
or into any of your State Legislatures, and you will find all 
the members, exce pt some three or four, simply lay figures. 
All men have by the law of nature equal rights, and in this 
sense the natural equality of all men is a truth, but in no 
other sense. Hence the democratic form of government is 
of all possible forms the most unnatural, the least in accord- 
ance with the natural capacities, dispositions, and tendencies of 
the race, and it becomes a practicable government only when 
it is neutralized by party organization, party machinery, and 
party discipline, enforced by appeals to men’s selfishness, 
ambition, or greediness. 

The original, and so to speak, the natural form of govern- 
ment, is the patriarchal, and deviation from it, the exchange 
of the family for the city or state, however constituted, 
marks a social deterioration. Hence civilization, in this its 
etymological sense, from civitas, city or state, is really a fall, 
not, as commonly held, a progress. The builders of cities, 
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that is, the organizers of civil governments in contradistinc- 
tion from the ‘original patriarchal régime, are not regarded 
with favor by the sacred writers, and the mightiest of them 
are treated as enemies of the Lord. They are Cushites, an 
accursed race, among whom originate idol: atry and the 
great Gentile apostasy. There can be little doubt that the 
introduction of the politic ‘al order instead of the patriarchal, 
was the first step towards Gentilism, and was the font of 
rebellion against the natural and divine constitution of 
society. It placed politics in the thoughts and affections 
above religion, the service of the state above the service of 
God, the statesman above the priest, and the military hero 
above the saint. 

But to return from this digression. The experience of 
every popularly constituted government proves that a resort 
to party organization and party discipline is absolutely 
necessary. In Great Britain, where the three Estates con- 
stitute, theoretically, the government, polities are an affair of 
party, especially since the power has effectively passed into 
the hands of the Commons. We foolish Americans talk about 
and declaim against the British aristocracy, and do not seem 
to be aware that the Commons, not the aristocracy, govern, 
that the Commons have become the nation, and are no 
longer a simple state. Against the Commons, the king or 
queen and the IIouse of Lords are powerless. The British 
government is, in fact, as democratic as the American, and 
the nobility have less influence on its policy and legislation 
than have bankers, manufacturing corporations, and great 
railway companies on ours. In Great Britain as in the 
United States the industrial or business interests shape the 
action of the government. Well, in Great Britain the parties 
are organized under party chiefs, and elections are cepiy 
a struggle between the ins and the outs. Mr. Gladstone, 
the chief of one party, is defeated, goes out, and Mr. D’Israeli 
comes in. A third party may be organized like the Home 
Rulers, and if the two parties are sas tty nearly equal it may 
throw out the government, but can carry none of its measures 
without formin» a coalition with the one or the other of the 
two old parties, and the coalition, if formed, will be nego- 
tiated by the recognized chiefs of the parties, whose agree- 
ment the members are expected to observe ; for any member 
to bolt would be his disgrace and political death. 
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In our country the same system of acting politically through 
party organizations obtains, only more systematically 
developed and rendered more complete and stringent. Here 
the individual is merged in the party, and his entire freedom 
consists in choosing his party, and in voting for one of two 
candidates, neither of whom, it may be, does he approve. In 
1868, my freedom of voting was reduced to a choice between 
General Grant and Horace Greeley, neither of whom in my 
judgment, was fit for the office for which he was a candidate ; 
and so I voted not at all. Practically, I was deprived of 
my right of suffrage. Yet were there no party organization, 
and men felt no attachment to party and under no ) obligation 
to vote for its nominees, or no efforts were made by party 
leaders or managers to bring out voters and concentrate their 
votes, comp: aratively very few free and independent citizens 
would take the trouble to go to the polls, and the persons 
voted for would be nearly as numerous as the persons voting. 
No one would have a majority, and there would be no choice, 
no election. Even with all our party machinery and party 
efforts, experience proves that it is seldom practicable to 
secure an absolute majority for a candidate, and most of the 
States provide that a plurality—often a small minority of the 
freemen voting, and still smaller minority of electors regis- 
tered—shall elect. The Marquis de Chambrun does not 
exaggerate the evils of party-spirit, party machinery, or 
party tyranny, but we regard them as inevitable under our 
form of government, or any government depending largely 
on popul: w suffrage. Universal suffrage and eligibility are 
high-sounding words, but they must be inade in some way 
or by some means to count for nothing in practice, or the 
business of government cannot go on. Whether the advan- 
tages secured by popular elections, controlled by irre- 
sponsible party leaders, are an adequate compensation for 
the evils of party-spirit and party tyranny is a question we 
are not called to decide. We only know this, that no 
man rising far if at all above mediocrity can be elected to 
any important position by popular suffrage. It is only the 
light weights that win. There is not, so far as we are 
aware, a single first-class man in ofiice, executive, legisla- 
tive, or judicial, in State or nation. Perhaps we have no 
first-class men in the nation. Democracy, as the late 
Fenimore Cooper, himself a democrat, asserted, has an 
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inevitable tendency to bring all down to a common average. 
The debates on finance and currency questions, the absorb- 
ing questions at present in the country, which have been 
going on for months, both in and out of Congress, betray an 
ignorance, a shallowness, and narrowness of mind, a weak- 
ness of intellect, and a deficiency of intelligence that is by 
no means encouraging to the advocates of democr racy. The 
only speech that has been made in the Senate of the United 
States during the present session, which rises at all to the 
level of the subject, was made by a naturalized citizen, who 
did not receive his training in Democratic America or under 
democratic influences. We have not been in the habit of 
regarding Carl Schurz as a man of the first eminence, and 
yet beside him, your Grants, Mortons, Logans, Butlers, 
Boutwells, Richardsons, and F errys are mere pigmies, in 
matters of finance and currency. 

The author makes the mistake almost universal with our 
own countrymen, that of assuming that sovereignty with us 
is vested in the inorganic people, or the people regarded 
solely as population. Such is not the fact. Sovereignty with 
us vests in the organic people, in the people org: anized and 
existing as States, and States united, as I hate shown at 
length and I think conclusive ly in my “American Republic.” 
This fact was overlooked by both ‘the parties that met in 
mortal conflict in our late civil war, and it is only on the 
ground here assumed that the Federal government had or 
could have any right to treat the Confederates as rebels, or 
the Supreme Court could declare the war between the Union 
and the Confederacy ‘a territorial civil war.” It would 
have been, if the sovereignty vested in the inorganic people, 
to all intents and purposes a foreign war, or a war between 
two independent sovereign powers. The Federal govern- 
ment blundered from beginning to end during the war, and 
in its methods of reconstruction since. At first it treated 
secession as an insurrection against the State governments, 
although it was the State governments themselves that 
headed it. It defended its right to interfere and put it 
down under that clause of the constitution which authorizes 
the Federal government to suppress insurrections in a State. 
Afterwards, it treated it as an insurrection and rebellion 
against the Union, which it could not be, unless the Union 
was sovereign. But the Union is a union of States, and 
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was not and could not be sovereign, if the sovereignty 
vested in the inorganic people, or the people back of all 
political organization. The people, then, if such were the 
case, owed it no allegiance, and therefore could not rebel 
against it. The people of the Southern States, therefore, 
in seceding from it could commit no offence against it, for 
they were only exercising their sovereign right. If there 
was any right on the part of the Union to coerce them into 
submission, the Union must be sovereign, and then sov- 
ereignty with us must vest in the Union, that is, in the 
States united, not in the inorganic people nor in the States 
severally. 

We maintain, and have always, except for a brief moment, 
before we had fully investigate 1d the question, that the States 
had a right to secede, if they chose: the same right that a 
sovereign has to abdicate ; but we denied, and deny, that by 
seceding they became independent states, or territory inde- 
pendent of the United States. By seceding they lost their 
sovereign rights, which are held only in “the Union, and 
became simply people and territory subject to the Union. 
They ceased to participate in the national sovereignty, and 
simply came under it, and therefore became criminals when 
they resisted it, and rebels when they made war against it. 
The Federal government committed the blunder of suppos- 
ing that the several States who hold the national sovereignty 
im solido and who in reality are it, were under it, and 
subject to its authority, and the farther blunder of holding 
that the States that seceded remained sovereign states in the 
Union, because, forsooth, secession was an illegal act, and 
therefore null; and yet were at the same time out of the 
Union, and subject to it. The secessionists were wrong, 
we hold, in their doctrine that sovereignty with us vests 
in the States or the people of the States severally, but 
granting’ that their whole proceeding was logical and justifi- 
able, unless possibly there was, in some instances, a breach 
of faith. But the Federals, on any ground they took, were 
self-contradictory, logically and le gally indefensible. Some 
three or four members of ‘Congress understood the question, 
but they were lost in the dense fog that enveloped the rest, 
the administration, and the people. The military on both 
sides did credit to themselves, when not led by civilians nor 
thwarted by the civil authorities; but the Northern poli- 
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ticians, from the President and Secretary of State down, only 
proved their ineptness—that a man may be a respectable 
country attorney, without being a constitutional lawyer, or a 
statesman. But what is to be expected of shopkeepers, 
manufacturers, bankers, brokers, and their factors ? 

The author states very truly the powers of the executive, 
and while he shows that his independence is sufficiently pro- 
tected against any encroachment of the other de ‘partments 
of the government, he apprehends no danger of his usurping, 
to any serious e xtent, powers not confided to him by the writ- 
ten constitution. In this we believe him right. The forme r 
clamor, in old Whig times, against the “one man power,” 
and the present cry about the danger of ‘‘ Cesarism,” raised 
by the N. Y. Herald and other sensation journals, we 
regard as both senseless and mischievous. Every govern- 
ment needs a strong and efficient executive. The executive 
patronage is very great, but it is in the hands of the politi- 
cians of his party, and the President himself, of his own 
free-will, can hardly appoint a tide-waiter, though responsi- 
ble for the conduct of all Federal appointees. The greatest 
danger the republic runs is undoubtedly in this executive 
patronage, but the party; not the President, shares the power 
it gives. The offices are all farmed out among the delegates 
of the party in Congress from each State. The congres ssional 
delegation recommend to the executive the persons they 
want appointed, and, though the President is theoretically 
free to reject the persons so recommended, yet practically 
he is obliged to appoint them. President Grant, when he 
came into office, attempted to assert his independence of the 
politicians, and to follow his own judgment and inclinations 
in his appointments, and if he had been a man of a wider 
acquaintance, of broader views, keener sagacity, and sounder 
judgment, he possibly might have done something to emanci- 
pate the executive from its thraldom to the politici ans in as 
well as out of Congress. But his knowledgé of men suitable 
to fill the offices at his disposal, was so limited, his individual 
tastes were so low and so little refined, that after appointing 
his and his wife’s personal relatives and friends, and such 
persons as had made him presents, he broke down, and was 
obliged to surrender to the politicians at discretion. The 
members of Congress confine themselves each to the recom- 
mendation of citizens of his own State, and to residents of 
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his own district, except that Senators have the bestowal of 
the patronage of districts represented by members of the 
opposing party. These members in their recommendations 
rarely raise the question of fitness or consult th® public good, 
but look solely to their own interest, and recomménd only 
those who can best serve them in their respective districts, 
or such as they are under obligations to for having aided 
their election. 

The consequence of this practical distribution of executive 
patronage among the members of Congress attached to the 
party in power is to embarrass and weaken the real power of 
the executive, to intensify party feeling, and to envenom the 
struggle between the outs and the ins—to cause the public 
interest to be lost sight of, and to make politics an affair of 
mere private interest. Public spirit, public good, public 
duty, are werds which one sometimes hears, but which 
must not be supposed to mean anything. Elections become 
venal, and venal are the legislative bodies elected. Con- 
gress itself has become venal, and most of our State legisla- 
tures, if not greatly belied, are purchasable at a moderate 
price. What better is to be expected when citizens have lost 
all public spirit, if they ever had any, and seek to fill the 
offices of government only for their own private advantage ? 

The evil is great, and threatens the stability of the Republic ; 
but we see no political remedy for it, and regard it as in- 
evitable in a popular government. The law passed under 
President Johnson’s administration making the assent of 
the Senate necessary to removal in all cases where it is 
necessary to appointment to office, and which has been but 
partially repealed, serves only to embarrass the executive 
without in the least checking the scramble for office. The 
Civil Service bill, so strenuously insisted on by our political 
reformers could not, if enacted, be carried out. Competi- 
tive examination is usually a farce, and‘arny measure that 
would give the office-holder a permanent tenure of his office, 
would be resisted by the office-seekers, a far more numerous 
body. We have adopted two maxims, “ To the victor belong 
the spoils” and “ Rotation in office ”—the last the most mis- 
chievous maxim that can be easily imagined. As long as 
these two maxims are cherished by the people, there is no 
practicable remedy for the evil we have pointed out. Re- 
forms in politics seldom fail to aggravate the evils they are 
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intended to redress, as we see in our attempted municipal 
reforms. The reformers placed in office are usually worse 
than those they supplant. 

The noble @uthor sees very clearly that some of the best 
features of our system of government are not imitable else- 
where. Our Federal system, for instance, which divides, 
not the sovereignty, as so many imagine, but the exercise 
of the powers of government between a General government 
and particular or local State governments, all in their respec- 
tive ‘sphe res coordinate and mutually independent, he sees, 
what so many do not see, is impracticable in any European 
state. The necessary conditions of such a Federal system 
are wanting in every country of the Old World; and where 
they are wanting in the providential constitution of a country 
no human power can create them. The real living constitu- 
tion of a state does not originate in convention, but is the 
workings of Providence. The convention may impair it, 
may wholly destroy it, and with it the national life, but it 
cannot create it where it does not exist, or revive it when 
once lost. The North German Confederation, or the present 
German Empire so-called, is not a Federal state in the 
American sense, not indeed because its chief magistrate is 
called Emperor and is hereditary instead of being elective, 
but because the several states were, prior to the federation, 
independent states, and the federation is really their forced 
absorption in Prussia, or if not, it is only an alliance or 
league of independent states, without organic unity. The 
attempt of the revolutionists of Spain to create a Federal 
Republic or a Federal state must prove a failure, because 
the several provinces were originally independent states 
without any political bond of unity, and they dissolve into 
their original elements the moment the central authority 
which has through the action of centuries subjected them, 
and in which alone are they made one, is removed. Unity is 
not in the original constitution of what we call Spain. 

But with us there is at once national unity and State 
diversity. The unity is not a union formed by the agglom- 
eration of parts, but is as original as the diversity itself. 
The diversity, again, is not derived from or created by the 
unity, but is as old, as original as the unity. The nation, so 
to speak, was born one in many and many in one. The States 
united were never independent states, as the states united 
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under the German Kaiser, or as were Castile and Aragon, in 
Spain. They were never complete states with all the rights 
and powers of independent sovereign nations. They were 
dependent, prior to the Revolution, on the English crown, 
and since the Revolution they have sovereign powers or 
political rights only as States in the Union. The American 
state is one and sovereign, but the exercise of its sovereign 
powers is divided between the General government and loc cal 
State governments, neither of which is complete in itself or 
without the other; but both depend on the convention, or 
union of all the States which represents at once the national 
unity and State diversity, and in which, not in the inorganic 
pe ople, not in the States’ organisms severally, nor the General 
government, is vested the national sovere ignty. 

This is not the view commonly taken by American con- 
stitutional lawyers, we admit, and is not clearly understood by 
the bulk of the pe ople. One class of our statesmen hold that 
the colonies, on gaining their independence of Great Britain, 
became ipso facto ‘ales pe ¢ndent states, and have remained so, 
With them the Union is a league or confederation. Another 
class agree with this class that the colonies on gaining their 
indepe wndence of the mother country became severally 
independent sovereign states, and remained so till the rati- 
fication of the Federal constitutioa of 1787, when State 
sovereignty was, to a certain extent, merged in the Union, 
and the States became one political people, by the surrender 
to the Union of a portion of their sovereignty. The first 
class are consistent enough with themselves, though perhaps 
not with all the facts in the case, but they lose national 
unity, and make of the American people, politically, as many 
nations as individual states. The other class forget that 
sovereignty is indivisible and inalienable, and that it is not 
and cannot be founded in compact or agreement, created or 
instituted where it has no previous existence. If the States 
were ever severally sovereign, they are so still, unless sub- 
jected by another state, and the American people have, as a 
whole, no national unity, are not politically one people. Yet, 
though distinct colonies, they were one people before indepen- 
dence, and owed allegiance to one and the same sovereign. 

The danger we run is not from Cesarism, or the usurpation 
of power by the executive, but from the usurpation of power 
over the States by the General government. The party in 
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power can hardly persuade themselves that the States that 
seceded, even now they are reconstructed, stand on a footing 
of equality in the Union with the States that did not secede. 
They hold them to be in some sense conquered territory, over 
which the General government is sovereign by the right of 
conquest. They do not recognize them as equal participants 
in the national sovereignty, and, under pretext of protecting 
the freedmen, they assume for Congress the rights and 
powers of sovereignty, not only over them, but, in principle, 
over all the States. If the party should remain in power 
much longer, the real relation between the several State 
governments and the General government, already lost sight 
of in the case of the reconstructed States, would be lost sight 
of in the case of all the States, and the General government, 
which is a government of limited and express powers, would 
become de facto the sypreme and unlimited national govern- 
ment. The tendency in this direction is fearfully strong, and 
there seems to be no party in the country sufficiently united, 
with the requisite strength and courage, to oppose to it any 
effectual resistance. The only chance of deliverance would 
seem to be in the discredit the party, by its frauds, jobberies, 
and corruption, is bringing upon itself. It has become quite 
reckless, and its recklessness is not unlikely to ruin it, and 
enable the country, if there shall be any virtue remaining 
in the people, to replace the government on its constitutional 
track. 

We have attempted no analysis of the work before us. We 
have only taken a few points from it, as texts for some 
remarks of our own. Our readers, however, may be assured 
that the book is one of rare merit, written in clear, simple, 
and pleasing style, rich with information and just political 
thought, and throwing more light on the constitution of the 
American Executive than any other work we are aware of, 
not excepting De Tocqueville’s admirable work, “ Démocratie 
en Amérique.” It can be read with as much profit by 
Americans as by foreigners. We most cordially recommend it 
to the public as the work of an author who has thoroughly 
studied and mastered the subject on which he writes. 

We may add that the Marquis has been exceedingly fortu- 
nate in securing for his work a competent translator. The 
work is really translated into English, not simply “ done out 
of French into no language.” It does not read as a transla- 
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tion, but as an original English work, and we presume, suffers 
little in being transferred from the author’s native language 
to ours. Madame Dahlgren must have found the work much 
to her taste, and have translated it con amore. The transla- 
tion proves her to be a mistress of both languages. It is, 
we can vouch for it, without having seen the original, faithful, 
exact even, free, fresh, chaste, and graceful, what we had a 
right to expect from the accomplished translator of that most 
eloquent and profound Essay on Catholicity, Liberalism, and 
Socialism, by the late lamented Donoso Cortes, the Marquis 
de Valdegamas. It requires genius, as well as learning and 
taste to be a good translator of a work of genius from one 
language to another, and that has, in no small measure, Mrs. 
Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. 


Art. VI.—Conditional Baptism. Remarks on the Letter of 
“ Sacerdos” to the Editor. By an alter SaceRDOs. 


My Dear Doctor: I read in your last number the letter 
of the learned “ Sacerdos.” There is no doubt that, theoret- 
ically, he is right. Practically, however, I believe you are 
right, and that he is wrong. You will allow me to say 
I was pleased at your conduct, in simply inserting the letter 
without any answer. It convinced me that you were mindful 
of your resolution, when the REVIEW was revived, of waging 
no war within the pale of the Church, but only of defending 
her against the attacks of her enemies from without. But 
as your REVIEW is read by many of the clergy interested in 
the question at issue, I hope your correspondent will not 
take it amiss, if I state my reasons for asserting that he is 
practically wrong. 

Of course “ Sacerdos” is theoretically right in denying 
that “all converts in our time have to be baptized condition- 
ally” because there may be exceptions. But in practice 
these exceptions are so exceedingly rare, as all the most ex- 
perienced missioners will testify, that it can be said generally 
so, not universally. ‘ Adult converts in this country should 
be rebaptized under condition,” because in practice it will be 
found, that generally reasonable doubts remain as to the 
validity of their baptism. .To remove all doubt, and to satisfy 
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one’s self of the validity of the baptism conferred years 
before by a Protestant minister or preacher, a thorough in- 
vestigation should take place. Now, I hold that in the 
generality of cases, where adults in this country are converted 
from Protestantism, a thorough investigation that will satisfy 
the conscience of a priest is practically impossible. Every 
one knows that the population of this country is extremely 
unsettled. People come and go, and are forever shifting the 
scene, changing their place of abode. You will meet very 
few converts who are now living where they were born and 
baptized, or who can refer you to the persons who witnessed, 
or the minister who performed, the baptism. Moreover, ex- 
perience proves that very often serious mistakes in adminis- 
tering this most necessary sacrament take place. Even 
Catholic laymen and women, who know how essential this 
sacrament is, and who as a rule are in their childhood taught 
how to baptize, sometimes blunder in this country, when 
called on to baptize in case of necessity. The writer can 
recall quite a number of such cases. Now how can you sat- 
isfy yourself generally of the validity of a baptism performed 
by Protestants in this country ? How many are there, who 
certainly employ the proper form ? How many, who certainly 
have the intention of doing what the C hurch devs ?* And 
if there are some, can you make sure that he who adminis- 
tered baptism to your convert was one of them? 

“Sacerdos ” refers to the “‘ Roman Catechism.” He must 
remember that this Catechism was written at a time when 
nearly all the Protestant sects still believed in Christ, the 
incarnate Son of God, and had, when baptizing, the intention 
to do what the Church of Christ does. Circumstances have 
changed very materially since then. He also refers to the 
declarations or decrees of some Popes. But I would remind 
him of the saying of St. Augustine about the Ante-Nicene 


* Even there is no certainty that water, as the necessary materia, was em- 
ployed. Writing these very remarks in the presence of a distinguished priest, 
my old friend, he told me that, to his certain knowledge, after a careful exam- 
ination, two Protestant ministers at the place where he resides, when b: gee g 
never use water, but simply pronounce the words: I hereby declare the chil 
baptized in the name of the Father, ete. Asked by this priest, why they rd not 
apply water when baptizing, they answered, that ‘Christ in the Gospel did not 
mention ‘‘ water” but simply said: Baptize them in the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost. This happened in Utica, Oneida Co., N. Y., 
in our days, and these clergymen have even a reputation of learning and 
ability among their denominations. 
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Fathers: “Ita locuti sunt, vobis nondum existentibus.” 
This is for us a practical question, how to proceed in 
America in this nineteenth century, which question has to be 
answered by those who know perfectly the practical cir- 
cumstances of this country. 

Whether the opinion of Catharinus, to which ‘‘ Sacerdos ” 
also refers, can be considered tenable or not, the Sacrament 
of Baptism is so intimately connected with salvation, that 
no priest of tender conscience will in practice conform to 
it. We feel sure that ‘‘Sacerdos” would not take on him- 
self such a responsibility. Therefore those who hold it 
necessary as a general rule, to baptize conditionally such as 
are received into the Church from Protestant sects, in this 
country, cannot be accused with fairness by ‘‘Sacerdos” of 
treating the Sacrament of Baptism with levity. They, on the 
contrary, would maintain that they act in this way through 
reverence for the sacraments, lest baptism ‘and the sacra- 
ments that follow should be exposed to the danger of nullity. 

That there is a real danger of nullity in the generality of 
cases, and not a mere possibility or a mere suspicion, 
experience has amply proved, not only in America, but even 
in Europe. More than forty years ago the professors in the 
universities and seminaries of Germany, as the writer of 
these remarks heard it himself, advised their students to 
adopt it as a general rule, to baptize under condition converts 
from Protestantism. The writer remembers an instance 
which shows what even an Italian archbishop thought it 
necessary to do, in order to secure the validity of baptism, 
even when conferred in particular circumstances by Catho- 
lics. It was related to him by the person to whom it 
happened, Cardinal Spinola, now dead. When he was born, 
the nurse supposed the child to be still-born, and laid it in 
the cradle as dead. After some time a servant, closely 
observing the child, saw that it breathed, and hastily taking 
water she baptized it. Whilst she was gone to tell the good 
news to the Marchesa, the mother, another servant-maid 
approached the cradle, and seeing the child breathing and 
not knowing what had been done, she too hurriedly baptized 
the child. When the Archbishop of Genoa was informed 
of what had happened, he thought it unsafe to trust to the 
‘validity of a baptism administered in such a confused haste, 
and he himself baptized the child sub conditione. 
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Now, if after a baptism conferred by two Catholics the 
Archbishop did not rest satisfied because of the mentioned 
circumstances, what would he think of the baptism conferred 
by Protestants in America in our times? Would he trust 
to the validity of their baptism ? 

But I need not cite such instances to ‘‘Sacerdos.” I 
appeal to his own conscience. If he himself were a convert, 
would he be satisfied with his baptism as conferred by 
Protestants in this country? Especially would he not have 
been anxious, previous to his ordination, to make sure of his 
baptism, by being conditionally baptized by a Catholic 
priest. Whether ordination follows or not, ordination 
cannot render lawful that which would be wrong without it. 
For every human soul baptism is an essential condition of 
salvation, whether ordination follows or not. 

‘ Sacerdos ” even seems to assert that the mere persuasion 
a convert has of his having been validly baptized, may be 
considered a sufficient proof of a valid baptism. But his 
persuasion evidently is worth no more than the reasons for 
it, which, as shown in the generality of cases, are very 
insufficient. Besides, experience proves that such persons, 
after having joined the Church for years, finally become 
unsettled in their mind, and ask, themselves, to be baptized 
conditionally. In conclusion, the writer believes that, in 
making these remarks, he is personally in accord with 
“Sacerdos.” A priest of his character and attainments will 
not be likely to make a mistake in practice, by omitting a 
conditional baptism where it ought to be administered. We 
are only anxious to guard others from making that awful 
mistake. This REVIEW is read by many of the clergy, and it 
is more than probable that some might be induced to adopt 
a practice that might be disastrous to some and even many 
souls. It was a maxim of the old Romans, whose right 
sense of justice was so much admired by St. Augustine : 
“Rather let ninety-nine guilty escape than one innocent man 
be punished.” We apply this axiom rightly to the present 
discussion, and say: Better, by far, that ninety-nine should 
be conditionally baptized without evident necessity, than 
that one should go unbaptized where baptism was necessary. 

I remain, with highest regard, 
Yours i in Domino, 
ALTER SACERDOS. 
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Art. VII.—Tigranes: a Tale of the Days of Julian the 
Apostate. Abridged from the Italian of Father JoHN 
JosepH Franco, 8. J. Philadelphia: Cunningham. 
1l6mo, pp. 368. 1874. 


Tuis makes one of the so-called Messenger Series, and 
was translated, abaidged, and published as a serial in the 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart, a periodical we have heard 
spoken well of, but as ‘it is not sent to this office, and we 
never see it, we cannot speak from our own knowledge of 
its merits, or say where or by whom it is published. We 
have received several volumes of the Messenger Series, which 
we esteem very highly as admirable spiritual reading, though 
a little faulty in style according to Boileau, wie, if our 
memory does not betray us, says s “No style is so faulty as 
that which is faultless.” The writers lack freshness, spon- 
taneity, and vigor, make quite too much use of the smoothing. 
plane. The author of the volume before us becomes free and 
energetic only when defending the use in Christian Schools 
of the Pagan classics. We do not as a rule like abridgments, 
unless made by the author himself. There is enough in this 
abridgment of Father Franco’s “ Tigranes,” but there are 
many sad gaps in the narrative which we are sure were filled 
up in the original. We dislike all tampering with the works of 
an author. Either republish an author’s work 4s he wrote 
it, or else do not republish it at all. The children of the 
brain are as sacred as the children of the body. If they 
turn out to be monsters, refuse to adopt them, and leave 
them to perish.’ Do not attempt to lick them into shape, or 
to remake them. 

The translator tells us that “‘Tigranes” is in no sense a 
novel; but this assertion will hardly be accepted by the 
reader. The work must be ranged in the class of works 
called Historical Novels, though it takes very little liberty 
with authentic history, and the principal characters introduced 
and the events narrated and described are really historical. 
But Tigranes and his mother Theckla, and the Theckla he 
marries, as well as Placidus, his adopted father, are, so far as 
our reading goes, not historical, but the offspring of the 
Italian author’s own genius, though such persons as might 
have been and performed the part assigned them. As a 
novel it lacks, in the translation, sprightliness, playfulness, 
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ease, and naturalness. The Jesuits are a learned body of 
men, excellent confessors and devoted and successful mission- 
aries, but they do not seem to us fitted by their genius, their 
training, or their studies, to be the creators of a light popular 
literature or to excel in works of fiction. Several Italian 
Jesuits have tried to use the novel as a medium of exposing 
the errors, infidelity, irreligion, and sacrélege so rife in our 
times, but with only moderate success. The “Jew of 
Verona” and “ Lionello” of Father Bresciano are compara- 
tive failures, except in the wonderful mastery they display of 
the several Italian vocabularies, provincialisms, patois, and 
technicalities. The author shows that he is familiar with the 
special vocabulary of every profession, art, or trade—lawyers, 
doctors, architects, painters, sculptors, merchants, milliners, 
dress-makers, weavers, tinkers, carpenters, joiners, sailors, 
soldiers, agriculturists—and of thieves, cutthroats, and bhoys. 
It is doubtful if any term, from the purest Tuscan to the most 
uncouth Genoese patois, in current use by any class of 
Italian society, from the polished scholar to the most illiterate 
peasant, from the highest nobility down to the lowest 
chimney-sweeper, that he was ignorant of, or that he does 
contrive, first or last, by hook or by crook, to introduce into 
his writing in its proper sense and application. 

We do not like the termination of the romance, as we call 
it, of ‘ Tigranes.” Tigranes rescues, with the connivance of 
the king, Theckla, a young Christian lady, who in their 

early childhood had been his playmate, from a Persian dun- 
geon, w here she is imprisoned, and is waiting her condem- 
nation to death for her religion. Having restored her to 
her parents, and removed her and them to a place of safety, 

he is solemnly betrothed to her by the bishop, on his promise 
to make himself a Christian, as he has for some time intended 
to do, but has not yet done. After his betrothal, he takes 
his leave of Theckla, promising soon to return, but not to see 
her face again till he has received baptism. Years elapse 
before he returns, and he meets with various adventures, but 
finally gets baptized, and after rescuing his betrothed again 
from a Persian dungeon in which the Magi have confined 
her for her religion, the bishop who had ‘solemnized. their 
betrothal solemnizes their marriage. So far the romance 
follows its natural laws, and would seem to have its natural 
termination. But with this the good Jesuit Father is not 
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satisfied. He knows that there is a higher state than mar- 
riage, which he has chosen for himself, and to which he 
would raise his hero and heroine. We have no objection to 
this, and we consider it a signal favor to any to be called of 
God to that higher state; but we should have been better 
pleased if the good Father had led his parties to make their 
vow of virginity before making their marriage vows. 

The resolution or vow taken immediately after the 
solemnization of the marriage, was no doubt, lawful, since 
taken by mutual consent, and highly meritorious as inspired 
by a desire for the highest state to which men can aspire 
here below; but we object in works of romance to proposing 
to us, wha can hardly keep the commandments, to endeavor 
to follow the Evangelical counsels. The spiritual director 
or even the preacher may place the highest ideal before the 
mind, and even married persons may by mutual consent, if 
called by the Holy Ghost, resolve, as Tigranes and Theckla 
did, to live.a life of continence, and devote themselves to the 
service of God in the religious life; but we think the ro- 
mancer or novelist who writes for ordinary men and women 
should be content to propose no ideal above what is realiza- 
ble by keeping the commandments, or that must be realized 
in order to enter into eternal life. He who marries does 
well, for marriage is a sacrament, and holy. The people 
who read romances are not and will not be edified by exam- 
ples of heroic virtues practicable only by those pure and 
elect souls who are called to the religious state; or they will 
be likely to make a romance of the religious life itself, and be 
led to enter religion from false motive and with false views 
of its real character, and soon find that they have made a 
sad mistake, that they have no vocation for it, and can only 
loathe it, and lose their virtue in it. Foryromance readers 
the “well enough,” that which is practicable without the 
extraordinary gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, is all that 
the novelist can profitably propose. 

It is, in our judgment, a defect in works of fiction written 
by monks, that they propose a monastic or too high an ideal 
to their readers. There is no sympathy between minds 
craving the romance, and those that can soberly and profit- 
ably aspire to the high ideal of the religious life. Our 
women novelists, especially if recent converts, whose 
understanding of what is natural and what is supernatural, 
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and what is of precept and what is of counsel, is very im- 
perfect and confused, are prone to make their heroes and 
heroines practise, with only ordinary grace or no grace at 
all, the highest and most heroic virtues, perform the most 
difficult and sublimest acts of self-denial and self-sacrifice. 
Such works written on a basis of romantic sentiment are of 
no service to religion or morality. The Hebrews were for- 
bidden to yoke the ox and the ass together, or to make 
linsey-woolsey garments. 

The romance part of ‘‘ Tigranes” is not at all essential to 
the general purpose or the special design of the author, and 
might have been emitted without any serious detriment to 
the work. The hero and heroine are quite outsjde of the 
plot, and neither contributes anything essential to it, that 
helps it on, or tends to defeat it. The whole action of the 
piece is started, moves on, and terminates quite indepen- 
dently of them, and they are introduced only as a kite to carry 
up the graver parts of the book, which interest the reader far 
more deeply than the romance. The book has not. been 
written for the romance attached to Tigranes, Theckla, or 
Placidus, the reputed father of Tigranes; and after all that 
romance, when not commonplace, smacks of the sensational. 
It winds up, moreover, with a pure piece of sentimental 
clap-trap, and not precisely in keeping with the ascetic life to 
which Tigranes and Theckla vowed themselves. Tigranes, 
old and feeble and dying, returns to Theckla to close hig eyes. 
The work, aside from the romance, is a serious and very 
valuable historical exposition of the policy towards Christian- 
ity of Julian the Apostate, and shows that the modern 
infidels and scoffers—the Voltaires, the Mazzinis, the Napo- 
leons, the Cavours, the Bismarcks of recent times, have 
invented nothing, and are but clumsy imitators of Constantius 
the Arian, and more especially of Julian his nephew and 
successor, in their war against the bishops and clergy, and 
their vain attempts to extirpate the Christian religion from 
the world. 

Julian was never open and honest, but secret and perfidi- 
ous. For years after he had in secret returned to Hellenism, 
and stealthily practised idolatry and magic, he professed 
to be a Christian, kept his place with the faithful, affected in 
public rare piety and devotion, and did not fear even to 
receive from the hands of the priest the Blessed Sacrament. 
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He affected great honesty and integrity, and gained an envi- 
able reputation for gravity, sobriety, mildness, and gener- 
osity. It is doubtful if a more adroit hypocrite than Julian 
ever lived so long as he held it necessary to his purposes to 
wear a mask, and many Christians even looked forward to 
his succession to the Imperial throne, of which he was the 
legitimate heir, as likely to free the Church from the Arian 
persecution from which she suffered so much under the vain, 
tyrannical, and perfidious Constantius, and as the saviour 
and restorer of the greatness and glory of the empire. 

He did not, any more than Voltaire, Diderot, and the rest 
of the philosophes of the eighteenth century, attack, hardly 
with his confidential friends, Christianity openly and directly, 
or when he attained to power, meet it with sober reason and 
solid arguments, but assailed it with witticisms, sneers, jeers, 
ridicule, and contempt. He affected to look down upon it 
from the sublime heights of his Hellenic philosophy and 
superior intelligence, as something low and vulgar, the relig- 
ion of Galilean fishermen, be neath the notice of men of 
intelligence, of philosophers, or scientists, as we say to-day. 


There was art in this, for many people can more easily face 
a martyr’s death in its most excruciating forms, than face 
ridicule, a sneer, or gibe, or be thought low and vulgar. 
Yet Julian, though his intellect and learning were consider- 
able—his extant writings prove it—was only a shallow and 


malignant ga and could bear no comparison in intellect- 


ual power, Science, or erudition with his fellow-students at 
Athens, Gregory of Nazianzum, and Basil of Cappadocia, 
devout Christians, and since their death honored by the 
Church as Saints. The enemies of the Church in our times 
imitate Julian very closely and servilely in this, and the 
devil does not aid them to surpass him, nor help them to any 
new argument, new sneer, new falsehood, or new calumny. 
There is some temptation to one whe stands qutside ‘the 
Church, whose heart has never been touched by the Christian 
spirit, and whose mind has never caught a glimpse of the 
profound significance of Catholic dogma, and of the sublime 
philosophy of Redemption, to treat Christianity as low and 
unintellectual, as the work of ignorant fishermen. In my 
ante and anti-Christian days I felt the temptation, and con- 
sidered Christianity too weak and puerile, too low and vulgar 
for a man of ordinary intelligence and some self-respect to 
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treat otherwise than with supreme disdain or contempt. 
“‘God’s ways are not man’s ways.” Men seek display, to 
parade their wisdam and virtue; God hides the greatness 
and sublimity of his words and deeds, veils them from the 
wise and prudent, and reveals his councils only to the little 
ones, to the simple and humble. When Naaman, the Syrian, 
visited in great pomp and loaded with presents the Hebrew 
prophet to be cured of the leprosy with which -he was 
afflicted, he turned away with anger and contempt when the 
prophet said to him simply: ‘‘Go wash seven times in the 
Jordan, and be clean,” and he would have gone back to his 
own country unhealed, but for his servant, who advised him 
to try the remedy. It was too simple; he expected some 
great thing, some magnificent display of power, but “Go 
wash seven times in the Jordan and be clean!” that was 
too little for the prophet of God. Yet he tried the remedy 
and found it effectual; his leprosy was cured. When we 
have learned that humility marks more greatness of soul 
than does pride; that it exalts, ennobles, and enlarges the 
soul, while pride lowers og degrades and belittles it, we begin 
to change our estimate of Christianity, and to suspect that 
the lowness and littleness we had ascribed to it are not in it, 
but in our own weakness and dimness of vision, both mental 
and moral. 

Our Lord veiled his divinity from mortal eyes, and appeared 
to those who saw and heard him, except to the eye of faith, 
simply a man, and only once did he withdraw the veil, and 
permit Peter, James, and John, to obtain a glimpse of his 
glory ; and he now veils both his divinity and his humanity, 
and visits our altars and abides in our tabernacles under the 
form of bread. The same principle runs through the whole 
Christian order. The saint hides his virtues under the veil 
of humility, and his greatness, power, wisdom, beneficence, 
holiness, are visible only in their effects. -‘ By their fruits 
shall ye know them.” Faith alone sees the secret springs of 
the Christian’s life. The root of every Christian virtue is 
humility, and even the Majesty of heaven and earth assumes 
the form of a slave, and is obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. The ministers of his religion wear the 
garb of meekness and humility, though the simplest priest 
is clothed with a power infinitely surpassing that of the 
mightiest monarch that ever wielded an earthly sceptre. 
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Christian priests have no mark of human greatness about 
them, but are servants of servants, and run, in the way of 
their ministry, at the call of the lowest, weakest, vilest, and 
most criminal of our race. There is nothing in them that 
can attract the sympathy or respect, far less the veneration of 
the Julians, the Cavours, the Bismarcks, the proud, haughty, 
self-sufficient, and self-conceited princes and governors, or 
the wise and prudent of this world, who hold them to be 
base shavelings, and worthy only of contempt or disdain. 
They who follow Christ are not of the world; are in it, but 
not of it. They do not follow its maxims, do not hold its 
principles, are not moved by its spirit, and in its eyes have 
no beauty or comeliness that we should desire them. And 
the more they are like their Master, meek and lowly of 
heart, thé truer this is; and hence the world must despise 
them, or ridicule and jeer them. To the world, or the 
proud men of the world, Christianity is simple foolishness ; 
for its wisdom and greatness are hidden from them and are 
open only to the spiritually minded. ‘‘ We preach,” says St. 
Paul, “ Christ crucifie od, to the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
to the Gentiles foolishness. But to them that are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ is the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.” I Cor. i, 23, 24. The only thing that the 
world can discern in Christians, that commands its respect, 
is the heroic constancy with which they adhere to their 
faith in the midst of persecution, and the joy with which 
they meet death for it. Hence “the blood of the martyrs 
becomes the seed of the Church,” and, as Lactantius says, 
“Christians have conquered the world, not by slaying but 
by being slain.” To one who knows something of the 
Catholic, that is, the Christian religion, and has some ac- 
quaintance with Catholics and their clergy, it is very clear 
that the foolishness is not on the side of the Gospel, and 
that the fools who deserve to be laughed at, are not among 
the defenders of the Church. The biggest fool we know of 
in the universe, is Satan, who is a big enough fool to 
imagine that he can carry on a successful war against the 
Almighty. The most ridiculous, nay, the most contemptible 
people we know are your sciolists—scientists, sages, phi- 
losophers, as they would fain persuade us they are—who 
tell us in their pompous manner, inflated style, and with 
a self-complacent air, that ‘Christianity was well enough 
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for the childhood of the race, and indeed rendered some 
service in subduing the barbarism of the Middle Ages, but 
is now outgrown ; mankind have got beyond it, and it should 
be suffered to fall quietly into forgetfulness. It no longer 
meets any want; we should quietly bury it; if of a sen- 
timental turn, strew flowers on its grave, and no longer 
trouble, one way or another, our heads about it.” Poor 
men, these are they of whom the blessed Apostle say 8, 
“professing themselves wise they became fools,” Rom. i, 
22, and whom he so truly describes elsewhere, as ‘ev er 
learning, never able to come to the knowledge of the ate 
There is a laughter that makes the heart of ‘the wise sad. 
But leaving this aspect of the question, Father Franco shows 
very clearly how closely and servilely contemporary apostate 
or infidel rulers follow in the footsteps of the Emperer Julian. 
He found Christianity the recognized religion of the Empire, 
and having an intense hatred of it, as it would seem, a per- 
sonal hatred of Jesus Christ, its Divine Founder, he was de- 
termined by the aid of the devils whose worship he would 
restore, and which he had long practised in secret, to extir- 
pate it, and revive the paganism that had fallen before it ; 
but his first act, on succeeding, by the appointment and death 
of his uncle, to the empire still the empire of the world, was 
to proclaim entire freedom of all religions, in which the 
enemies of the Church in our times are careful to follow his 
example. To some this might seem, and to many Christians 
even actually did seem, a deliverance from the Arian intoler- 
ance and persecution under the late Emperor Constantius, but 
in the actual state of the empire it dethroned Christianity, and 
emancipated paganism, or the worship of devils, and gave it, 
through the example and patronage of the emperor, the as- 
cendency, at least in official and court circles. The emperor 
revived and published no edicts against the Christians, but 
he neglected them, refused them all official recognition, ridi- 
culed them, set all court hangers-on to gibing and jeering them, 
and bestowing all the patronage of the government on their 
enemies. He filled the offices of state with pagans, from 
whom he selected all his friends and counsellors, and admin- 
istered the government solely in the interest of the worship- 
pers of the gods. Christians were everywhere annoyed and 
outraged by his partisans; through the zeal of pagan mag- 
istrates were not only denied justice, but were frequently 
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falsely accused, cast into prison, and put to death, really 
because they were Christians, but nominally for some con- 
structive offence against the emperor or the empire, of which 
they were innocent. The religious liberty proclaimed was 
simply a snare for Christians, meant only the liberty of pagan- 
ism, or devil-worship, the gradual recovery of heathenism, 
and the depression, subjection, and final extirpation of 
Christianity. 

The modern enemies of the Church have pursued the 
same policy. Protestants learned by experience after their 
first essays that they could no more extirpate Catholicity by 
violence, by fire and sword, the dungeon and the rack, the 
scaffold and the gibbet, than could the pagan emperors of 
Rome. So, having secured the political power, really if 
not nominally, in most of the states of Europe, they changed 
their tactics, demanded or proclaimed at first universal toler- 
ance and then the absolute freedom of all religions. Voltaire 
and his band, Jean Jacques Rousseau and his sentimental 
followers steeped i in sensuality, preached toleration, and the 
Revolutionists whose ruling passion was hatred of the 
Church, proclaimed, Julian like, the freedom of all religions, 
which interpreted meant freedom from all religion. Cavour, 
Bismarck, Italian and German defenders of despotism, demand 
absolute freedom of conscience for all. They all respect 
religion, the freedom of worship, and hold it a monstrous 
outrage on humanity that any restriction should be placed 
on man’s intercourse with his Maker. Many Catholics, 
especially in Protestant countries, where they were in a feeble 
minority, were caught in the snare, and joined with the 
infidel party in demanding an entire separation of Church 
and state, and in proclaiming the doctrine of the natural 
right of every man to choose his own religion, to be of any 
religion or of none, as he pleases. 

This seemed and seems to many honest Catholic souls as 
liberal and perfectly just; but it is none the less a device of 
Satan, and intended, like Julian’s edict of religious liberty, 
to operate against the Church and in favor of her enemies. 
The men who urged and defended it were the enemies of 
Christ, and they demanded it, because it would dethrone 
the dominant religion, place them on an equal footing with 
Catholics, and enable them to vent their infidelity and blas- 
phemies with impunity. Inany case, it would emancipate 
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them, deprive the Church of all civil protection, open her 
flanks to their unrestrained attacks, and give free scope to 
their intense hatred and satanic rage against her. For it must 
be understood that in the minds of infidels and revolutionists, 
and non-Catholic statesmen and rulers, relizious libert 
means not the equal rights and equal protection of all relig- 
ions, but the right and perfect freedom of infidelity and the 
equal right and protection of all religions—except the Catho- 
lic; full liberty to all manner of heresies to assail the Church 
with whatever arms they can use, but without her having 
the right to exert herself in her own defence. That would 
be a restriction on their freedom, and a recognition of her 
right to crush them, or a manifest violation of religious 
liberty itself, which the civil authority must repress and 
punish. Clemens Alexandrinus, in his* Discourse to the 
Greeks, quotes to them several of their most gross and absurd 
fables, and says, ‘‘ These you can believe ; indeed, you can 
believe anything but the truth.” With the Liberals all 
religions are free and protected, all except the true religion, 
the Catholic Church. She is excepted, because she is ex- 
clusive, and communes with no religious body outside of 
herself, and just so far as she advances all others must recede; 
for truth, as its light spreads, necessarily dispels the dark- 
ness of error. Hence we find in proportion as Liberalism 
grows strong enough it makes war on the Church, not open 
and avowed war upon the Catholic religion as such—O, no, 
we are Liberals and assert the freedom of all religions—but 
at first on what it terms abuses: on the outposts of the Church, 
on her discipline, on her constitution, on her clergy, and then, 
because she protests and demands her liberty, it suppresses 
her monasteries and convents, confiscates her goods, imprisons 
her pontiffs, exiles her faithful clergy, shuts up her schools, 
and then, with an impudence worthy of a Julian, looks yor 
in the face and tells you, when the civil authority is wielding 
the physical force of the empire against her, that it respects" 
religious liberty and maintains the freedom of the Catholic 
worship, that is, as Prince von Bismarck and his whimpering 
old hypocrite of a master, Kaiser Wilhelm, choose to under- 
stand it, but not as she herself understands it. Wherever 
Liberalism reigns on the Continent of Europe the Catholic 
Church is persecuted, and, as far as man can do it, deprived 
of her freedom, 
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It must be understood that in the Julian vocabulary Liberty 
or Liberalism asserts freedom or liberation for all religions or 
no-religions except the Catholic, which is excepted, because 
it is essentially intolerant, and cannot be moulded into 
harmony with Liberalism, which has for its basis the indiffer- 
ence of truth and error, of right and wrong, virtue and vice. 
Not only this, but it must also be understood that in any and 
every case the political order, however constituted or not 
constituted, is supreme over all orders, ranks, or conditions 
of men, and in ecclesiastical as in all other matters. The 
French Revolution enacts the civil constitution of the clergy. 
The Catholic Church is not persecuted by Liberals as a re- 
ligion, but as a constituted body, incomp: atible with the ab- 
solute supremacy of the state. Julian persecuted, tortured, 
and put ( ‘hristians to death, not as Christians, but as traitors, 
as. having offended or insulted the emperor. Protestant 
England, under Elizabeth, an apostate ¢ Catholic like Julian, 
directed by the jealousy, caprice, and despotic temper of 
the queen, and the cunning, craft, and pertidy of Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, the Bismarck of her reign, asserted ample religious 
liberty 3 ; and no one was to be disturbed for his or her 
re livion—O, no, for that is a matter between the individual 
soul and God, with which the prince has no right to inter- 
meddle, but the laws must be obeyed, and their breach pun- 
ished. So Protestant England enacted that to refuse to take 
the oath of thé queen’s supremacy in spirituals as well as in 
temporals—an oath no Catholic, it is well known, can take 
without ceasing to be a Catholic, shall be counted high-treason 
against the queen’s majesty; and then she imprisons, 
exiles, tortures, hangs, and disembowels Catholics, not as 
Catholics, but as traitors, as State criminals, although their 
only offence is their religion. The hypocritical German 
Tiaiser, with his affected piety and his perfidious minister 
Von Bismarck who believes only in needle-guns, assert 
boldly the freedom of religion, and—with four archbishops in 
prison, hundreds of priests exiled from the Empire, and we 
know not how many more deprived of their livings and for- 
bidden to exercise their functions unless false to their God, 
Catholic schools closed, the teaching orders and congre- 
gations suppressed, and their devoted and saintly members 
banished, or iurned out to starve—tell us in open day that 
the Catholic worship is free in Prussianized Germany, that 
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there is no persecution of Catholics, there is only the prac- 
tical enforcement of the laws of the empire, and no Catholic 
who has not resisted or violated the civil laws has been dis- 
turbed! Impudence can go no farther. We do not think 
Kaiser Wilhelm is very bright, but he cannot be such a 
simpleton as not to know that the laws the clergy are accused 
of violating are ex post facto laws, and in direct violation of 
the religious liberty he professes to recognize and protect. 

In Italy we find the same hypocrisy, the same perfidy, the 
same lying professions, and the same assertion of the suprem- 
acy of the secular order. The Italian governmént has 
despoiled ‘the Sovereign Pontiff, imprisoned the Chief of the 
religion which the king and his ministers profess and 
acknowledge themselyes bound to obey, appropriated his 
States in direct violation of the law of nations, and justifies 
itself on the ground of a plébiscite or vote of the Roman 
people authorizing the robbery and sacrilege, just as if 
the people were not bound by the law of nations and the’law 
of the Church as much as the government itself! The 
plébiscite, where the people have a government, a rightful 
sovereign, is itself an act of treason, and of no legal value— 
can give no right or title. But march as Piedmont did your 
army into a peaceable neighboring State, dispossess its sover- 
eign and take armed possession of its territory, the plébiscite 
to decide who shall hold it, is a mere mockery, for there can 
be then no free and unbiassed vote of the people... Julian never 
resorted to a plébiscite, for he had no occasion to do it, but 
the plébiscite is in perfect accordance with his hypocrisy and 
perfidiousness. Even if the Roman people had voted freely 
and unanimously, which they notoriously did not, their 
annexation to the Subalpine kingdom, it would have given 
the Italian government not the shadow of a title to the Roman 
State, unless the vote had been taken and given with the 
free consent of the Pope, their lawful sovereign. Without 
that consent, they were not free to vote, and the plébiscite 
was a crime—was, as we have said, an act of treason. In the 
actual case it was more than treason, it was sacrilege, a 
crime against the State, and a fearful sin against God, 
despoiling of the Church. 

The plébiscite or popular vote, even where it can be 
pleaded, only removes the responsibility a step further back, 
and authorizes no legislation on the part of the government 
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pretending to hold under it, repugnant to the rights of God, 
or the freedom of the Church. The ecclesiastical laws re- 
cently enacted by Italy and Germany, even if sanctioned by 
a popular vote, would be none the less unjust, and their ex- 
ecution against the Church and her pontiffs, priests, and 
religious of either sex, would be none the less downright 
persecution and the denial to Catholics of their freedom of 
conscience. Bismarck, as was Cavour, is a modern Julian, 
and seeks by perfidious means, by false pretences, impu- 
dent lying, backed by physical force, ‘to carry out the policy 
of the Liberals and to extirpate Christianity from the earth, 
or, what is the same thing, to make the Church the slave of 
the empire, the tool of the state, the nation, the people, 
popular opinion, or the popular faction uppermost for the 
moment or in the locality. As to this, there can be no 
question. 

Father Franco finds another parallel between Julian and 
contemporary heretics and apostates in the important matter 
of education. But here the parallel, save as to the animus, 
is not so striking. The aim now is, with the enemies of 
Christianity, that is, of the Church, to secularize education 
and prevent our children and youth from being brought up 
Catholics, in the Catholic faith and worship. They would 
exclude everything Catholic from the schools, prohibit all 
Catholic instruction, and prevent all Catholic instructors 
from being employed, unless they give assurance that they 
will not exert any Catholic influence. Julian did not go so 
far. He did not prohibit Catholic instruction; but he pro- 
hibited Christians from teaching the heathen classics in the 
public schools. This at the time and under the circumstances 
was in effect to prevent Christians from teaching, to break 
up the great Christian schools of the empire, and. to deprive 
Christians of what was then and is now called classical 
education. But what we Catholics are struggling for now is 
not the freedom of classical education, but of Christian 
education. 

The Fathers who denounced Julian, who debarred them 
from teaching the pagan classics, were doubtless right, but it is 
noteworthy that in the East, where the pagan classics were 
most assiduously cultivated, originated the principal heresies 
that afflicted the Church for ages, and that it was in the East 
that faith soonest became corrupted and enfeebled. It is note- 
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. 
worthy, also, that the revival of the study of pagan literature 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century, was speedily followed 
by the rise of Protestantism, which was in reality an apostasy 
from Christianity, and at bottom only a renewal of heathenism 
or the great Gentile apostasy which Christianity supplanted, 
though | for a long time treated by Catholic controversialists 
as simply a heresy. The Socie ty of Jesus, founded in the 
sixteenth century by that great saint, Ignatius Loyola, as a 
well disciplined body to defend the papacy against the Luther- 
ans, Calvinists, and other sectaries, and wonderfully success- 
ful as missionaries against them and the heathen in all parts 
of the world, were from the first distinguished for their 
cultivation of classical literature, then the fashion, we might 
say the rage, under the name of humanism. In the seven- 
teenth century, literature and science, and the higher 
education were in the hands of the Jesuits, or at least 
received its form and direction from them. The classics 
were studied in their colleges with great ardor and success, 
and their students were far more remarkable, if they remained 
laymen, for their classical attainments, or ‘thee humanism, 
than for their knowledge of the principles of theology. They 
educated Descartes and Voltaire, the two men who completed 
the work of Luther. Under the system of education institu- 
ted by this illustrious Society, and adopted extensively by 
other teaching bodies, Europe in the eighteenth century 
found itself almost completely re-paganized. 

Now, we by no means maintain that in any of these in- 
stances there is any relation of cause and effect between the 
assiduous study of the pagan classics and the heresies and 
paganism that followed that study, especially where it was 
the most general, and many things lead us to regard it as a 
simple coincidence ; but we confess that we are equally far 
from sharing Father Franco’s enthusiasm for the classics. We 
do not ask‘their exclusion from Catholic education, but it 
does seem to us that they should hardly hold the same place, 
in Christian schools, even when expurgated, that they held 
in the great imperial schools of the pagan Empire. We may 
not be prepared to go all lengths with “Monseigneur Gaume in 
his ‘‘ Ver Rongeur,” but we think that he tells much truth 
which the educators of Christian youth cannot prudently over- 
look or despise. Certain it is, we do not see in our higher 
education the results that we have a right to expect from the 
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vast renown, as educators, of this Illustrious Society. There 
are among the laity large numbers of admirable classical 
scholars, well versed in the literatures of Greece and Rome, 
and in the principal modern languages, some in mathematics 
and the physical sciences, but very few who are versed at all 
in the higher philosophy or in the universal principles and, so 
to speak, the science of the Christian religion. The Chris- 
tian education given in our colleges is very slight and 
superficial, and seems to be simply an adjunct of the classical 
education, instead of constituting the basis, the life, and in- 
forming spirit of the whole. 

These are times when a classical education and familiar 
acquaintance with the gods and goddesses, or even the un- 
rivalled rhetoric and artistic perfection of pagan Greece and 
Rome, together with a slight knowledge of the catechism, 
cannot suffice for the Catholic layman. Let a layman, who has 
only the knowledge of his religion acquired in college, un- 
dertake to edit a Catholic journal or periodical, or get up in 
a State legislature, or in Congress, to repel an attack on his 
religion, and he invar iably pains us with his ineptness and ig- 
norance. He never grasps the principle on which the 
controversy turns, is uninformed as to the facts of the case, 
and not seldom argues from principles which may easily be 
turned against him. There has been, we confess, a marked 
improvement in our Catholic journals in this country during 
the last ten years, but whether the writers in them are lay- 
men, graduates of Catholic colleges, or more generally 
priests who have studied theology in the Seminary, we do 
not know, for we are in the secrets of none of them. Yet 
our educated laymen, as a general thing, understand little of 
the philosophy of their religion, nor are they able to defend it 
scientifically against the several classes of assailants, 
especially against those who assail it in the name of reason 
and science. 

The policy of Julian in forbidding Christians to teach the 
Greek and Roman classics would not have so fatal an effect 
now, as St. Gregory Nazianzen thought it fitted to have in 
his time, and its principal effect would be to place the 
Catholic scholar at a disadvantage by the side of the non- 
Catholic scholars from Oxford or °C ambridge. But it is not 
for the study of the pagan classics we have occasion now to 
contend. Julian to-day cares not how much Catholics teach 
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or learn them; what he wishes to debar us from teaching or 
learning in the public schools is our Catholic religion. 
What he hates and will prevent, as far as in his power, is 
giving a Christian education to our children. The present 
policy of the enemies of the Church is to completely secular- 
ize education, and to compel Catholics, first, to send their 
children to school, and then to schools under the control of 
apostates or heretics, from which our religion is carefully 
excluded. This done, and the Church supplied only with 
such bishops and parish priests as anti-Catholic rulers ap- 
point or approve, and who will take their doctrine and 
ritual from the state, or popular opinion, and Satan counts 
on having his own way and making an end of Catholicity, 
and reéstablishing his empire. 

But Julian, full of wit, astute, unscrupulous, up to the 
level of his time, and wielding the whole power of the 
Roman empire, failed and shamefully failed, as had failed 
Nero, Decius, and Diocletian; and Victor Emanuel, and 
Kaiser Wilhelm, who follow in his footsteps and are not abler 
or more powerful than he, may fail, nay, have failed. Their 
persecutions have revived in old, materialized Europe the 
faith that was growing cold, and reinvigorated the spirit of 
martyrdom. They war in vain against men and women 
who count it a joy to suffer for their faith, and who fear 
neither poverty nor exile, neither tortures nor death. Such 
souls are independent of the world, above it, and triumph 
over it. The war against Catholics has knit them into one 
compact body, and enabled them to move as “one man’ 
against the powers of darkness. Never was the ae power 
greater, never was the voice of the Supreme Pontiff heard 
more willingly, or obeyed with more alacrity and fidelity. 
We know not the future; we know not whether the old 
order will be restored or not; we know not what arrange- 
ments are to be expected in the future; but we do know that 
the cunningly devised schemes of the heretics and apostates 
against the immaculate Spouse of the Lamb have failed and 
come to naught, and the terrible vengeance of the Lord 
awaits their authors and abettors. Fear not, Christian flock ; 
ye have overcome the world, and what gives you the victory 
is your faith, proof against all the wiles and all fiery darts 
of Satan and his w orshippers. 
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ART. VIII.—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1.—Holy Week in the Vatican. The Ceremonies and their Connexion 
with History, Science, and the Fine Arts, Music, Painting, 
Sculpture, Archilecture, Engraving, and Astronomy. With 
Religious Reflections on Wonders in the order of Nature and 
Grace. By 'THomas Canon Pork, Priest of the Archdiocese 
of Dublin and Church of St. Andrew. Boston: Patrick 
Donahoe. 12mo, pp. 416. 1874. 


Tuts book cannot be complained of for the lack of variety, for 
it may be said to treat of all things and some others. Yet it must 
be admitted that the title “The Vatican in Holy Week,” does not 
lead one to expect the wonderful richness and diversity of its contents. 
The law of association, or the connecting link by which so many 
and such different topics are connected and treated under one and 
the same general head, cannot be easily traced by ordinary readers. 
The author has a lively fancy, a brilliant imagination, is learned, 
eloquent, and instructive even, but he does not appear to have a 
keen perception either of unity or of universality, or the power 
of producing a living and compact whole. Briefly, the work 
contains some useful and intersting, though not very rare informa- 
tion, makes some valuable suggestions, and is neither dull nor 
heavy ; but it is not a work either of art or of science. Its literary 
merits are not great, and it strikes us as crude, ill-digested, composed 
of materials collected from all quarters, and huddled together with- 
out much order or method, in no little confusion. Yet it is orthodox 
in its theology, patriotic in spirit, and praiseworthy in its aims. 
Many readers will find it instructive and edifying, and precisely to 
their taste; and it has one great recommendation—it can be read 
without any extraordinary tax on one’s intellect. The author, 
nevertheless, is an able and pleasant writer, and his contributions 
to Catholic literature are not without merit. We have actually 
read the volume before us with no little interest. 





2.—Tales from Church History. The Vestal. An Historical Tale 
of the First Century of the Church. By Madame A. K. DE 
LA GRANGE. ‘Translated from the Italian. New York: 
P. O'Shea. 8vo, pp. 397. 1874. 


Tus Revrew has the reputation of being anything but lauda- 
tory of the literary productions of women. Writing the chief 
part of the articles we publish, the Editor unable to read by proxy, 
and able to do little more, in most cases, than to glance over the 
pages of the works sent him for notice, it is very possible and by 
no means improbable that he fails frequently to detect the merits 
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of many of them, and also that not a few of them may be on sub- 
jects of which he knows little, for it must not be supposed that even 
an editor knows everything, and so it may happen that many 
excellent authors receive scant justice at our hands; but, while we 
are not given to flattery, we can say truly that we aim in all cases 
to be fair, and we have no special prejudice against women writers. 
There are works written by women as well as by men that we do 
not like, and we do not consider ourselves bound to commend a 
worthless, or immoral book, because it happens to be written by a 
woman. Some very bad books, of a decidedly irreligious and 
immoral tendency, are written by women, and in “general, women’s 
books are apt to be sentimental, superficial, too abundant in minute 
details, and too deficient in grasp and condensation of thought. 

Yet there are books written by women that deserve the highest 
commendation. We are nat among those who maintain the intel- 
lectual inferiority of women; but we maintain that they are men- 
tally as well as sexually different from men, fitted by the Creator 
for a different sphere and a different class of ‘duties. ‘In their own 
sphere and in their own life-work, women are supel rior to men, as 
men in their sphere in what is man’s work are superior to women. 
The spheres are equally important, elevated, honorable, and neces- 
sary. Neither is above or below the other, but they are different, 
and the one cannot take the place of the other. Nor are we among 
those who think all that is good in the race is on the side of the 
women, and all that is bad, wicked, and detestable is on the side of 
the men. Women are sometimes tyrants. We thunk the sexes do 
not differ much in virtue. If men are weak, and yield to their 
passions, women are artful, crafty, intriguing, and seduce oftener 
than they are seduced, and hence the public always blames un- 
chastity or infidelity on the part of the woman far more severely 
than on the part of the man, or did do so till the devil’s morality 
superseded the Christian in popular opinion. It was Eve listening 
to the serpent that seduced Adam. Nature supplies woman with 
an armor against man that he has not against her, and her lapses 
have less excuse than his. We honor womanhood, but we cannot 
be easily convinced that the men do more to corrupt the women, 
than women do to corrupt the men. The story of Joseph and 
Potiphar’ s wife is recorded by divine direction to instruct us on this 
question. 

The work before us is from a woman’s pen, and judging it in the 
translation—we have not seen the original—it is a work of singular 
merit, and free from the usual faults of women writers. It reminds 
us of “Dion and the Sibyls,” but still more of the “Fabiola” 
of the late Cardinal Wiseman, a work of unapproached excellence 
of its kind. “ Dion and the Sibyls” is learned, elaborate, philosophical 
a work of thought and erudition, but while it shows careful study 
and great familiarity with Roman domestic manners and customs at 
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the epoch of the birth of our Saviour, it, like “The Last Days of 
Pompeii, by the late Lord Lytton, describes, but does not re-create the 
past and make it present and living to the reader. We feel that the 
author is speaking, from memory, ‘of things long ago, and that it is 
by a painful effort’ that he recalls them as they. were. ‘The persons 
introduced were once full of life, passion, and activity, but you feel 
that they are so no longer, that it is only their shades that flit 
around or hover over the scenes where they once lived and acted, 
joyed or sorrowed, loved or hated. “Fabiola,” on the contrary, reads 
as the work of a contemporary of the scenes and events described ; 
the characters live and breathe in its pages, and the personages, 
scenes, and events are all present to the reader, in the full light 
of day, not pale and vapory shades, obscure shadows, or fading images. 
It is not the biography of St. Agnes, but Sf. Agnes the child-saint 
herself, that is presented to us; not a life of St. Pancratius, or St. 
Sebastis un, we are reading, it is St. Sebastian himself or St. Pancra- 
tius, the boy -saint, that visits us, converses with us, and strengthens 
us for the fight. We know no novel which aims to reproduce an 
age that has long since passed away and to reproduce it with historical 
accuracy, and with its life and cojoring, that in this respect can be 
compared with ‘‘ Fabiola.” The excellent Alban Butler was as 
erudite and as true in his historical statements and references as Car- 
dinal Wiseman, and yet in his “ Lives of the Saints,” he gives us only 
the skeletons, the dry bones of the saints. The life, the flesh 
and blood are wanting, though we are bound to say in justice to 
this eminent author of the last century, his Lives abound in excel- 
lent moral and pious reflections. . 
Madame de la Grange’s “ Vestal” is not deficient in erudition, and 
gives a true and living picture of Roman society near the close of 
the first ce ntury, under the reign of Domitian, one of the most 
hideous imperial monsters of Pagan Rome. The story of the per- 
secution of the Christians, their heroic firmness under torture, and 
their joy in meeting death for Him who had died for them, is retold, 
and told without any needless details, or the usual disposition of 
women to dwell on the horrible aud to pile up the agony. The 
Cardinal in “ Fabiola” has the art,as in a less degree has Dr. Newman 
in “Cz lista,” to make our admiration of the endtrance, the unwavering 
faith, the joy and constancy of those about to receive the martyr’s 
crown, to throw a veil over the terrible cruelty of their sufferings. 
These great Christian geniuses fix our attention on the power and 
grace of God as displayed in the heroism of the martyr, rather than 
on the tortures inflicted by the cruel persecutors. The heroism is 
shown to be greater than the cruelty, and conceals half its horror. 
Father Franco, in his “ Tigranes,” seems to proceed on the principle 
that the writer should seek to excite horror for the physical tortures 
rather than veneration for the heroic love that overcomes them and 
converts the rack into a bed of down. The authoress of “ The Vestal” 
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is more spiritual, and makes less of physical tortures. To our taste 
“The Vestal,” though with the disadvantage of being read in a trans- 
lation, and not equal to “Fabiola,” yet approaches nearer to it 
than any of the series of works illustrative of Church history in the 
early ages suggested by that remarkable work, that we have seen ; 
and we cordially commend it to the favor of all Catholic readers. 
We do not recommend it to non-Catholics, for they have no part or 
lot with the martyrs. 


3.—Logic: Deductive and Inductive. By ALExaANDER Bary, 
LL. D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
New York: Appleton & Co. 8vo, pp. 731. 1874. ° 


PRoFEssoR Barn has, we believe, considerable reputation in 
certain circles as a philosophical thinker and writer; but as we are 
too old to read the writings of authors we know beforehand defend 
systems of philosophy which we have long since rejected, unless it 
becomes our duty to refute them, we have very little personal ac- 
quaintance with his works. Time was when we greedily devoured 
every work on logic or philosophy that we could lay our hands on ; 
but that was a time when we were more intent on accumulating 
opinions or ideas than of testing them, and felt that in philosophy 
and theology we had no fixed principles, and everything to learn. 
That time, ~ with us, is over, for though we do not think we are past 
learning, we reg: ard our principles as fixed, and the study of the 
works that contradict them or defend a philosophy or a theology in- 
compatible with them, we find alike uninteresting and unprofits able. 

Professor Bain is of the school of Locke, a se ensist and material- 
ist, as we were ourselves in our youth, but are not now and have 
not been for nes urly fifty years. The disciples of this school may 
make some correct observ ations, which they can hardly help doing, 
and their partial or superficial observations attract narrow and 
superficial minds, and, as these are the great majority, they gain 
for their spec ulations no little currency. ‘The work before us is a 
hodgepodge, formed from the errors of Locke, Hume, Sir William 
Hamilton, and J. Stuart Mill, with a few crudities of the author’s 
own thrown in for seasoning. The psychology is shaped to sustain 
the Logic, and the Logic is shaped to meet the necessities of the 
so-called inductive sciences, or the scientists in their so-called 
induction. It would be impossible for us to treat the work as wor- 
thy of the least respect from any man of ordinary intelligence. 

‘The professor excludes the category of cause from his “Logic, and 
resolves it as does Dr. Thomas Brown, the successor of Dugald 


’ Stewart, into invariable antecedence and. consequence, or maintains 


that the relation of cause and effect is simply a relation of time. 
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Thus he defines the law of causation to be that “Every event 
is uniformly preceded by some other event;” or “to every event 
there is some antecedent, which happening, it will happen.” p. 20. 
No man who has ever asked himself what is the principle or the 
relation of cause and effect as it lies in his mind will accept this 
definition of it. Every one holds that the cause does not simply 
precede, but causes or produces the effect, and no man in his own 
mind ever confounds the cause with what simply precedes. Even 
Hume never committed such a blunder, and never pretended that 
the relation between cause and effect is simply a relation of time, 
not of power, or that the cause does not produce the effect; he 
simply maintained that it could not be proved by sensible experi- 
ence, which is true, but he is careful to add no man ean disbe- 
lieve it.. All Hume asserted is, that the senses do not and cannot 
take cognizance of any nexus between the cause and the effect. The 
reality of such merus he never denied. 

“The Law of Uniform Causation appears in a form still more 
pregnant with consequences, namely, the Law of Persistence, Con- 
servation, or Equivalence of Force,” p. 21. It is hardly logical to 
call that the law of Uniform Causation which implies, or is held 
to imply, that there is no causation, no causative force or action. 
Professor Bain’s equivalent of cause is simply the negation of all 
cause. ‘The law of the persistence, conservation, and equivalence 
of force, if law it is, assumes that nothing’ is created or lost, and 
holds good only in the order of second causes, which as second causes 
are necessarily dependent on the First Cause, and subject to its action 
or determination. This law, which Professor Bain calls “ a gener- 
alization recently effected,” and which is supposed to be pregnant 
with mighty consequences, is very old—as old as philosophy or 
theology itself, and means simply what no one ever dreamed of 
denying, that second causes cannot create from nothing, or cause 
that which really exists to cease to exist. Second causes can abso- 
lately neither create nor annihilate force, ang at most can only 
change its form or direction. The force or its equivalent remains, 
so far as the second cause is in question, without increase or diminu- 
tion, we hold, and we have always supposed everybody held. 
But even Herbert Spencer admits that force may be expanded and 
contracted, and attemps to explain all the phenomena of the 
universe by the expansion and contraction of force. But how ex- 
plain the expansion or contraction of force without a cause that 
expands or contracts it? The expansion as the contraction is 
motion, and the motion whether of expansion, or contraction, must 
begin from some point, and it cannot begin to expand or to contract 
without an efficient cause, any more than the force itself could 
begin to exist without an efficient cause or Creator. Hence, the 
principles of Logic. No phenomenon can begin to exist without a cause. 
It is not enough to say that this only means that the phenomenon is 
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invariably preceded by another, for the preceding must cause or 
produce the consequent or it would be in relation to it, as if it were 
not; its precedence would explain nothing, amount to nothing. 
So even granting that there is no increase or diminution, there remains 
the same necessity of the principle of causation. 

But the alleged law of the persistence, conservation, or equivalence 
of Force cannot be asserted as universal. It can be asserted only 
in the order of second causes, and second causes presuppose a first 
cause. The professor may tell us that the First Cause is not known 
or knowable, but he neither knows nor can prove that there is no 
First Cause, and in his reasoning he must concede its possibility. 
If there is a First Cause, or Creator, the force depends entirely on 
his creative act to exist or not to exist, and consequently can be 
increased or diminished as the First Cause pleases. Nobody can, 
prove there is no God: nobody can say that he as Creator, cannot 
create additional force or diminish the quantity of existing force, if 
he chooses; consequently the law, if law it be, cannot be asserted 
as universal, and the most that the professor can assert is that 
dependent or created force cannot of itself increase or diminish its quan- 
tity or its direction. This is a very old doctrine, and is nothing to 
the professor’s purpose. It is pregnant with no consequences that 
enable us to resolve cause into simple antecedence, or to find that 
the principle, Every phenomenon that begins to exist must have 
a cause adequately expressed by the statement, “'To every event 
there is some antecedent, which happening, it happens.” The man 
who can regard these as equivalent assertions, or who can perceive 
no difference between them, should be sent back to the dame’s 
school, and remain there subject to a liberal use of the birch. 

The professor, denying the principle of causality, or, what is the 
same thing, resolving it into the relation of antecedence and conse- 
quence, denies the very possibility of Logic, either deductive or 
inductive. If the premises do not make the conclusion, it cannot 
be said to follow neeessarily from them, and every argument will 
be simply, post hoe, ergo propter hoc, which the hitherto unive rsally 
received Logic gives as a manifest sophism or fallacy. The con- 
clasion follows the premises in the order of time, is all, on the pro- 
fessor’s theory, that can be said, not that it follows in the order of 
genesis, or ‘must necessarily follow. We .could not say, the 
premises being given, the conclusion follows necessarily ; we could 
only say, the premises or the events usually called premises being 
given, the event usually called the conclusion, so far as experience 
goes, uniformly follows or happens. ‘There is on this hypothesis no 
logical conclusion, consequently no reasoning, no logic possible. 
Hence we have shown, in our Essay in Refutation of Atheism, that 
all logic, all reasoning depends on the creative act of God, which 
is the medius terminus that connects the two extremes, being and 
existences, as well! as the subject and predicate. 
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Deductive Logic is simply analysis, though Professor Bain does 
not see it, and therefore errs gr ossly when he makes the syllogism 
purely deductive. The professor makes the uniformity of nature, 
the principle, or as he says, the guaranty of induction. ‘But without 
the principle of causation, how assert or even conceive a guaranty 
of any sort? With only the relation of time or succession between 
events, how can one event gui aranty another? ‘To guaranty is to 
act, and every action is causative in some sense and “degree. The 
uniformity of nature, if a nexus of productive power between events 
is denied, or if things or events ayg assumed to have no genetic re- 
lation, there can be no guaranty, or real principle of induction. 
The conclusion can be only hypothetical, and never rise above 
probability, because the aniformity of nature is not known with abso- 
lute certainty. Because the sun rose to-day, it does not necessarily 
follow that it will rise to-morrow. If we deny causality, we can assert 
no necessary consequence ; indeed the professor excludes even neces- 
sary truth by resolving it into an “equivalent, implicated, or self- 
consistent assertion,” p. 15. Induction is synthetic, and _ its 
principle is the principle of causation which depe mds on the creative 
act of God, which distinguishes existences from God, and unites 
them to him as the effect to the cause. The principle of induction 
is the same as that of deduction, of all reasoning, of all logic. 
Reasoning has two processes, analysis and synthesis, and the mistake 
is in regarding them as two separate processes. They are distin- 
guishable but not separable, and both enter integrally into every 
logical operation of the understanding: for there is and can be no 
complete act of reasoning which does not combine them both. In 
évery induction there is an analysis of the facts or premises; and 
in every deduction there is a synthesis, if any conclusion ig drawn, 
for the drawing of a conclusion is the assertion of its synthetic 
relation to the premises or logical antecedent. Yet the induction 
is invalid, or only gives probability at best, when it exceeds the 
number of particulars enumerated, according to that rule of logic, 
that the conclusion cannot be broader than the premises. W hat are 

called the “inductive sciences” are for the most part hypothetical, 
and beyond the simple statement of the facts observed and 
analyzed have no scientific value. 

But we have exhausted our space, though not the question of 
induction, and we hope some of our young professors of philosophy, 
whom God has gifted with the taste and genius for philosophical 
studies, will take up the subject and give it a thorough and ex- 
haustive discussion. We are too old, and have too little time in 
this world to undertake it. The discussion would involve an 
examination and to some extent a refutation of what is called the 
Baconian method, and of the speculations and atheistic theories of 
modern scientists, who, not content with their own legitimate 
province, are encroaching daily, more and more, on the province of 
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the philosopher and the theologian. As for Professor Bain himself, 
he is too ignorant, too perverse, or too thick-skulled to be refuted. 
His value is in being a striking proof of the deteriorating influence 
of the prevailing scientism, and that scientists and heretics are be- 
coming intellectually imbecile in matters of religion, or that border 
on it, and as incapable of reasoning justly as they are of believing 
truly. The devil is a liar from the beginning, and the father of 
lies, and no people are so to be pitied as those who take his lies 
for truth, and suppose they are dealing out wisdom and advancing 
science, when they are really only spreading folly and en- 
feebling and darkening reason. 


4.—Narrative of Military Operations directed, during the late 
War between the States. By JoserH E. Jounstron, General, 
C.8. A. Illustrated by steel-plates and maps. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 8vo, pp. 602. 1874. 


WE have not really read General Johnston’s work; we have 
only glanced through its pages. It is a physical impossibility, 
writing as we do the greater part of the Review ourselves, to read 
with care and attention all the books and publications sent us, and 
what we suppose will hardly be credited of an editor, as we have 
already hinted, there are subjects in which we take no interest, and 
on which we are in no sense qualified to express an opinion. More- 
over, we are quite unwilling to revive the memory of the horrors of 
the late civil war, by reading a narrative of the military operations 
on either side. The war is over, and we wish it forgotten. We were 
on what is regarded as the winning side, but we do not glory in it. 
We rather blush at it, when we look at the present condition of Louis- 
iana, and especially the noble and gallant State of South Carolina, 
caused by Northern hypocrisy and spite, and the moral and patriotic 
indifference of the Federal government controlled by the Republican 
party, itself controlled by bigots, fanatics, and swindlers. 

With regard to Joseph E. Johnston, we have always been in the 
habit of placing him in the first rank of American generals on either 
side who signalized themselves in the war. The Federal army 
had no commander that surpassed him, if any one who really 
equalled him; and the Confederate army ‘had only one, or at most 
two, Lee and Longstreet, not inferior to him. The Confederacy 
had the advantage in military genius, military spirit, military 
organization, and the endtrance of the men. The Federal soldiers 
were perhaps not more afraid of being killed than were the Con- 
federates, but they were more afraid of being hurt—were more 
sensitive to pain. The officers in the Federal army, brigadiers, 
colonels, captains, and lieutenants, commissioned from civil life, 
were greatly inferior to the officers of corresponding grades appointed 


also from civil life in the Confederate army, and emancipation was 
what defeated the South. 
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5.—The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. An old English 
Version. Edited by Henry James Coteripes, 8. J. 
London: Burns & Oates. 8vo, pp. 307. 1874. 


WE welcome with all our heart the translation and publication 
of any of the works of St. Gregory the Great, one of the greatest 
of the successors of St. Peter in the Papal Chair, as well as one 
of the greatest Doctors and Saints of the Church. The moral 
theology of the “Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas of Aquino is 
taken almost entirely from his writings, and though nearly all his 
life a great sufferer from infirm health caused by his ¢excessive 
austerities, there have been few Popes who surpassed or even 
equalled him in the amount of ecclesiastical and secular labors he 
performed. His works are needed in our times, and should be 
rendered accessible to the intelligent laity who may not be able to 
study them in the original Latin. It is our conviction that the 

mass of Catholics in our days neglect too much the study of the 
fonts or original sources of sacred learning, that is to say, the Holy 
Scriptures and the Fathers. Protestants cannot study either with 
profit, for they lack the key that unlocks and opens to their sense; 
but Catholics who learned their catechism in their youth, have the 
key, and can make the proper use of their treasures, and in the 
assiduous study of them find their minds expanded, their hearts 
elevated, their pious affections deepened, and their good resolutions 
strengthene d. The sentimental rather than spiritual contemporary 
productions, and the dilated theology of recent authors, who, like 
ourselves, know the Fathers chiefly by extracts, at second-hand, or 
from indexes, can make only weak and puny Christians. We want 
reading that does not dwarf the mind, that invigorates it, and 
renders faith and piety healthy and robust. Whatever strong and 
manly culture we have ourselves received, or whatever merits our 
writings may have been thought to have, we owe chiefly to our early 
study “of the Holy Scriptures, however imperfect our under- 
standing of them till our conversion, and which, we hope we may 
be permitted to say, are not sufficiently studied by our Catholic 
laity. 

These Dialogues of St. Gregory are not in “the taste of this 
superficial, unbelieving, and scoffing age, for they relate not a few 
manifest miracles, or instances of supernatural intervention, in 
which only Catholics any longer believe. It is true the marvels 
related by the spiritists—improperly calked spiritualists—and un- 
questionably, when not inventions or forgeries, of diabolical origin, 
find many believers, but the philosophy and pretended science of 
the age rejects the supernatural, as distinguished from the super- 
human, and brands belief in it superstition. Christianity, as taught 
in the Holy Scriptures and believed by Catholics, is denounced as 
@ gross superstition, by men too, who do not know enough to define 
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the term, and that is conclusive against it. Even the sects, who 
would fain pass as Christians, imagine that they make an end of 
Catholicity by crying out superstition! against it. Yet the super- 
stition attaches to those who deny, not to those who assert, the 
supernatural, Superstition is in ascribing effects to inadequate 
causes, and in asserting effects without causes, and the most supersti- 
tious people we know, are those who seek to explain the universe and 
the facts of history without the supernatural either as Creator or as 
Providence. Etymologically, or according to the original meaning 
of the word, the spiritists are more superstitious than the infidel 
scientists,*bat even they do not pretend that there can be effects 
without causes, or that the facts they narrate are explicable by 
simple cosmic laws. 

The great and central error of this exceedingly superstitious or 
intellectually imbecile age is the denial of the supernatural ; and 
what we should now especially labor for is, to restore belief in the 
reality of the supernatural. Who denies the supernatural denies 
God, for God is the author of nature, and therefore above nature— 
is supernatural. Nature is supernatural in its origin and end, for 
God creates it by the sole energy of his word, and creates it for 
himself alone. If nature is supernatural in its origin and end, it 
must be,under supernatural protection and control, that is, under a 
supernatural Providence, If under a supernatural Providence, the 
question of miracles or supernatural intervention, such as are recorded 
in the Holy Scriptures, in the History of the Church, and. in the 
Lives of the Saints, is simply a question of evidence or testimony ; 
there are no @ priori difficulties to be overcome, and consequently 
the ordinary degree of historical testimony suffices to prove them. 


6.—The Pope and the Emperor. Nine Lectures, Delivered in the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Bath, on the concluding 
Sundays of the Year 1873. By the Very Rev. J. N. 
Sweeney, 0.8. B., D. D. London: Burns & Oates. 16mo, 
pp. 158. 1874. 


THESE are very able, eloquent, and instructive Lectures, and 
teach a lesson that is at all times appropriate, and especially so in 
our time. Dom Sweeney proves by these Lectures that he under- 
stands thoroughly the position of the Church in the world, and 
that it is that of constant warfare. ‘My kingdom is not of this 
world,” said our Blessed Lord when arraigned before the civil court ; 
that is, I hold not my kingdom from this world, and am_ not 
answerable to it. The Church, which is his kingdom, does not 
hold from the world, does not adopt the world’s maxims, is not ac- 
countable to the world, and its relation to it is that of war, not 
peace. Between the Church and the world which has the devil 
for its prince, there is and can be neither peace nor truce. 
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This world is represented by the Emperor or the civil power, how- 
ever constituted, and the kingdom of Christ is represented by the 
Pope, and therefore the normal relation of the Pope and Emperor, 
which, if the world were what it should be, would be that of peace 
and concord, is in fact only that of antagonism. We say the 
normal relation, though i is a little more than the lecturer him- 
self says; but the exceptions can hardly be said to break the rule, 
as he himself amply proves. ‘The world, governed by Satan, the 
prince of this world, hates our Lord, and hates the Church 
because it hates him, and wars against the Pope as her visible 
head. The Emperor as representing the world is at enmity 
with the Pope, and constantly strives to reduce him to subjection 
to the world, and to make the Church the slave of the state. 
The great point made by the very reverend lecturer here, and his- 
torically established, is that the war waged against the Pope 
or Chief of the Church, from our Lord himself, who was crucified 
between two thieves, down to Pius IX, the august prisoner of 
the Vatican, has been uniformly waged in the name of politics, 
or under pretext of protecting the political power. It was on 
a charge of sedition or conspiracy against the Emperor, that 
Pontius Pilate, the Emperor’s proxy, ordered our Blessed Lord 
to be scourged and crucified. On the same charge, made almost 
in the same terms, the Emperor Nero commanded St. Peter to 
be crucified, and St. Paul to be beheaded; the same in sub- 
stance may be said as to the pretext of every subsequent per- 
secution of the Church, or the Pope. The Hohenstaufen made 
war on the papacy in the name of the pretended rights of the 
Emperor or the state; Henry II of England, the murderer of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, persecuted the Church in the name of 
politics, in behalf of the alleged rights of the crown, or “ the customs 
of England;” for a similar reason, or to remove an obstacle 
to his political schemes, the Emperor Napoleon I dragged the Pope 
from his throne, despoiled him of his temporal estates, and held him 
for years confined in a prison of the empire. The Nephew of his 
Uncle aided the King of Sardinia to rob the present glorious Pope 
of his provinces and prepared the way for the invasion of Rome 
and holding the Pope a prisoner in his own palace, in the name of 
politics—the confederation or unity of Italy. The present 
whimpering old hypocrite, the Emperor of Germany, compels his 
parliament to enact laws against the freedom and independence of 
the Church guarantied by concordats, or solemn treaties which the 
faith of the government is pledged to observe, and fines and impris- 
ons faithful prelates, deprives faithful pastors, banishes the Jesuits, 
the Redemptorists, and the Christian Brothers, expels the Sisters of 
Charity, and all teaching orders and congregations, shuts up their 
schools, colleges, and academies, and uses all the means in his 
power to extirpate Christianity from the Empire of Germany, 
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avowedly in the name of politics. It is avowedly the imperial 
authority against the papal authority. The bastard Queen of 
England put Catholics to death for political reasons; D’Israeli, 
the present prime-minister of Great Britain, opposes in his “ Lothair ” 
the Catholic Church on political grounds alone, as an unsuitable 
religion for an Hnglish gentleman, and the enemies of the Pope in 
our own country do the same, and war against him in the name of 
the American Ceesar—the people. The parties are as at first, and 
as they will be to the end of time, Christ and Satan, Peter and 
Cesar, the Church and the world. The world is at enmity with 
God, Cesar is jealous of the authority of Peter, and can never 
willingly brook any authority in his empire that does not emanate 
from himself, or which is not subject to his control. Hence 
whenever he meets or apprehends resistance from Peter, he perse- 
cutes him, seeks to subject him to his will, or to remove him out of 
his way. , In our country, Cesar, the civil power, does not trouble 
himself much about Peter, because here Peter is not in a position 
to offer him any effectual resistance. Here Caesar does as he 
pleases without Peter’s being able to oppose any serious obstacle 
to the accomplishment of his will, and goes ‘on his way without 
taking any account of Peter. Yet Cesar is animated by the same 
spirit here as elsewhere, and we see him in the education question 
preparing to crush Peter, if he dares raise his head. 

The author illustrates and establishes these points by a rapid and 
condensed historical statement, which, rapid and condensed as it is, 
fully sustains him, and proves that he is in possession of the key to 
the world’s history. He has studied history from the point of view 
of the Word who was made flesh and dwelt among us. He proves 
that he has mastered the true philosophy of history, and understands 
why the Church in this world is and must ever be the Church 
Militant. But though the struggle is ever renewed, and victory 
seems almost always to incline to the side of the world, and Cesar 
appears to carry it over Peter, yet Satan finds his victory a defeat. 
Cesar crucified our Lord Jesus Christ, who suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was dead and buried, even descended to hell. Could Satan 
gain a more complete victory? Yet that death, burial, and descent 
proved to be Satan’s most signal defeat. “The third day he rose 
again from the dead,” triumphed over death and hell, and led 
“captivity captive.” Cssar’s war against the Church only secured 
the conversion of the empire. The Emperor Napoleon lost his 
power, and was doomed to fret out the remainder of his life on the 
rock of St. Helena, and his prisoner, Pope Pius VII, returned to 
Rome, recovered his rights, and died peaceably in his own palace. 
What has been uniformly the case in the past, we have no reason 
to doubt will be equally true in the future. The Lord’s ear is not 
heavy that he cannot hear, nor his hand shortened that he cannot 
save, and Kaiser Wilhelm, Prince von Bismarck, Victor Emanuel, 
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and their aiders and abettors have every reason to expect the fate 
of Pontius Pilate, the Neros, the Domitians, the Hohenstaufen, the 
Napoleons, uncle and nephew. If any one thinks differently, let him 
read and ponder these masterly Lectures. Satan has parted with 
none of his folly, Czsar has learned no wisdom in the lapse of ages, 
and neither the power nor the wisdom of Christ nor his love for his 
Church has diminished or grown cool. 


7.—The Life of Blessed Margaret Mary, with some Account of the 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By the Rev. GEORGE 
TicKeE.LL, 8. J. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 12mo, 
pp. 479. 1874. 


8.—Lectures upon the Devotions to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Christ. By the Very Rev. Tuomas 8S. Preston, V. G., 
Pastor of St. Ann’s Church, New York. New York: Robert 
Coddington. 16mo, pp. 189. 1874. 


9.—The Paradise of God; or, the Virtues of the Sacred Heart of 
Jests. By A FATHER OF THE Society oF Jesus. Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co.; London: R. Washburne. 18mo, 
pp» 365. 1874. 


10.— Devotions to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By Rev. 8. Franco, 
S. J. Translated from the Italian. Baltimore: John Murphy 
& Co.; London: R. Washburne. 18mo, pp. 294. 1874. 


Tus Life of the Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque, the foundress 
of the special devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, is written 
from too special a point of view, and is confined too exclusively to 
the interior working of our Lord inher soul to please men who, 
like ourselves, have little spiritual-mindedness. Besides, there is 
too much repetition, and we have the same thing in substance over 
and over again through hundreds of wearisome pages. It is hard 
to say how much the incidents, natural or supernatural, narrated have 
been unconsciously colored by her lively imagination and the 
warmth of her temperament. We do not doubt her perfect truth- 
fulness or her heroic virtues, but we do not regard it as impossible 
in very great saints not always to discriminate with perfect accuracy 
between what comes from their own exalted sentiments and excited 
imaginations and what comes from a supernatural source, especially 
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if they happen to be of an impressionable nature. Indeed very holy 
persons have made mistakes as to facts they believed to have been 
supernaturally revealed to them. Hence we listen always with a 
certain distrust to alleged private revelations, and the visions and 
prophecies of enthusiastic nuns. We do not deny that real divine 
revelations are made to private persons, that the saints have true 
visions, and do by aid of the Holy Spirit prophesy traly; such 
things may be and are in the Church, and it is pious to believe them, 
but we are glad the Church does not include them in the objectum 
fidei Catholica, or require us to make an act of Catholic faith in 
them. 

Margaret Mary was an extraordinary person, and seems to have been 
from early life led and consumed by the love of our Blessed Lord, 
and ready to suffer anything for him to make herself like him and 
to prove her love to him. The Church has decided that her virtues 
through divine grace rose to the heroic degree. Our Holy Father 
Pius IX has declared her Blessed, the process for her canon- 
ization is commenced, and it is highly probable that the faithful will 
soon have the joy of venerating her under the title of Saint as well 
as Blessed Margaret Mary. She is an honor and a glory of the 
Order of the Visitation of Mary, an order for which we have a 
strong affection, and there are no saints whom we love and venerate 
more than we do their holy founders St. Francis of Sales and St. 
Jane Frances de Chantal, saints who sliould be especially honored 
in this Calvinistic country by Catholics of American origin. 

The other works placed at the head of this notice treating of the 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, are, we presume, very 
excellent works of the kind, but we are not competent to speak of 
their merits, or of the subject as a special Devotion of which they 
treat. Having never been specially attracted to it, and having been 
repelled by the pictures of the Sacred Heart we have seen, which 
ive never excited our devotion, we have neglected to study this 
devotion with the attention we should. It is comparatively a new 
devotion, especially in the form introduced by Margaret Mary, and 
we are not easily drawn to new devotions. It is just now the fashion- 
able devotion: all the Bishops in the Union, and for aught we know 
in the whole world, have consecrated each his own diocese to the 
Sacred Heart, but we have yet to see that love and fidelity to 
Jesus keep pace with the spread of the Devotion. ‘There are 
fashions ‘in devotion as well as in dress. We know not that the 
new fashions that come up are any better or more pleasing to our 
Blessed Lord than the old, that are suffered to grow obsolete. In 
regard to special duvotions the Church, we believe, leaves each 
individual free to follow his aftrait, and one is not to be blamed, 
because he is not drawn to this or that particular devotion approved 
but not made obligatory by the Church. 

The approval of the Church removes of course every theological 
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or philosophical difficulty in the way of this devotion, as she herself 
approves it. The heart is usually spoken of in ordinary speech, 
and in the sacred Scriptures, as the synonyme of the affections of 
love and will,as when Wisdom says, “ My son, give me thy heart,” 
Prov. viii, and the material heart may be taken as the material 
seat or organ of the affection; but whether it is so or not is a 
philosophical question which we do not understand the Church to 
have determined in approving the Devotion of the Sacred Heart. 
We have always supposed that in this devotion the Heart of Jesus 
is taken as the material emblem of the affections, the burning love, 
and infinite tenderness of the God-Man. It is so we find the Holy 
Father reported as speaking of it in one of his recent addresses. 
But we find Father Preston, in his Lectures, speaking somewhat 
differently. ‘The object of our devotion,” he says, “is the physical, 
fleshly heart of the Son of God, which beat in his bosom, which 
was the centre of his vital organism, and through which coursed the 
most precious blood. When we adore the Sacred Heart of Our 
Lord, it is no symbolic worship; it is a real and true adoration of 
the actual organ of our Redeemer:” Lect. i, p. 19. In adoring 
the Incarnate God we adore in one and the same act both Divinity 
and Humanity hypostatically in the one Divine person. The 
Humanity of Christ, which is by assumption the human nature of 
God, and as substantially so as the Divine nature itself, though for- 
ever distinct from it, includes, of course, the human body and its 
organs, for “the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us,” S. 
John i, 14. We therefore in worshipping Christ worship the body 
of Christ and all its members, for his body and its members are 
included in the human nature of God. ‘Thus far, we encounter 
no difficulty. But is it certain that the material organ called the 
heart is the seat or organ of the affections, or that, in adoring it, we 
adore the affections, the love and will of Our Blessed Lord, more 
than we should, if we directed our adoration to the hand or the 
foot? If not, and we do not know that it is, the devotion requires 
us to take the heart as standing not precisely for the fleshly organ, 
but for the affections, the love and will usually regarded as having 
their bodily seat in the heart. What- is the orthodox doctrine on 
this point we do not know, but are, we trust, prepared to accept and 
defend it, when it is made known: to us, though we confess the 
picture, the model of which the Blessed Margaret Mary says 
she was shown by Our Lord himself, strikes us not as a heart 
inflamed with love, but as a wounded and bleeding heart, and 
which repels rather than attracts us. It does not help our devotion. 

Father Franco’s work is more satisfactory to us than Father 
Preston’s, and has made us suspect that our coldness towards this 
devotion, of which her English biographer calls Margaret Mary, in 
defiance of grammar, the Apostle, is not much to our credit, and 
proceeds from a misunderstanding of the theology invoived in the 
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devotion and the prejudice which is usually excited in us by what 
seems to us an excess of zeal on the part of our friends, the Jesuits, 
in its propagation, but in regard to which we suspect we shall ulti- 
mately find ourselves in the wrong. We hope we are not altogether 
wanting in love to our Blessed Lord, and the first Catholic devotion 
to which we were drawn, was that of his Blessed Mother, but we 
have no ecstasies, no raptures, indeed, we are not easily moved, and 
cannot vie in imagination and eloquent and soul-stirring deseription 
with the authors of most of the pious books sent us. Yet t, a chapter 
from the old Hebrew prophets, or from St. Paul, will stir us up 
from the bottom of our heart, for they have sublime thoughts, and 
elevate the mind and soul as well as charm the ear. The Fathers 
the older ascetic writers, and the Jesuits of the first century of the 
existence of their Society, have a depth, a solidity, an unction, a 
simple and touching eloquence, which we do not find in our con- 
temporaries. We can admire them at a distance, reverence them, 
but fall infinitely below them in our least unsuccessful efforts. 


11.—The King and the Cloister ; or, Legends of the Dissolution. 
By ExizasetH M. Stewart. New York: D & J. Sadlier 
& Co. 18mo. pp. 224. 1874. 


12.—Cloister Legends ; or, Convents and Monasteries in the Olden 
Time. By the Same. New York: The Same. 16mo, pp. 
256. 1874. 


13.—The People’s Martyr: A Legend of Canterbury. By the 
Same. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 18mo, pp. 
205. 1873. 


14.—Dame Dolores ; or, The Wise Nun of Eastonnere. And other 
Stories. By the Author of “ Tybome,” “ Irish Homes and Irish 
Hearts,” etc., ete. London: Burns & Oates. 18mo, pp. 
367. 

WE suppose we ought to know, and probably have known who 
is the author or authoress of these charming stories, but if we have 
known we have forgotten. There is more pride than humility in 
publishing a book anonymously. The stories are very readable, 
and their tendency is wholesome. 


15.—Sieps through the World. The Neptune Outward Bound. By 
Winniz Rover. New York: P. O’Shea. 16mo, pp. 239. 
1874. 


WE have found some things in this book that we like, and we 
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like it especially for all the excellent qualities and deeds dwelt on 
are not ascribed to sweet little girls, wanting nothing but wings to 
be angels. Winnie Rover seems to have discov. ered that boys ‘have 

souls, have hearts, and are c apablé of generous deeds—a dis- 
covery which very fow of our writers of children’s books have made. 


16.—The Pioneer: A Poem. By Writttam Seton, Esq., Author 
of the “ Charter Oak,” “ Pride of Lexington,” etc. New York: 
P. O'Shea. 16mo, pp. 69. 1874. 


17.—For Husks, Food. By the Author of “ Lascine.” New 
York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 12mo, pp. 242. 1874. 


Tue title of this handsomely printed volume, very creditable to 
the publishers, should be slightly altered and read “ For Food, 
Husks.” The author is an “Oxford man,” who would seem to 
have been brought up a High churchman, and initiated into all the 
mysteries of church millinery in which the Ritualists are adepts. 
He professes to have been converted to the Catholic Church, but, 
judging from his writings, we should say he had conformed but 
not been as vet converted to the Church. He seems to us not to 
have as yet discovered that Catholicity differs from Ritualism 
except in degree, in being a trifle more than Ritualism, but the 
same fundamentally with it. It is true Anglicanism is heretical 
and schismatical, yet she has not lost all divine life, all communion 
with God, and is as it were “ a novitiate of the Catholic Church ”— 
“the unconscious instrument in the hands of God by which many 

arnest souls are led to the true fold of the Catholic Church.” “ She 
is a poor, desolate vineyard, but still a vineyard of the Lord, deso- 
late, but not wholly barren. Here and there are a few vines un- 
withered, a few rich flowers blossoming with freedom, stretching 
upward to the light above.” “Have not a Newman, a Manning, 
and thousands of other heroic souls, found within her pale the path 
that leads to unity ?” 

But not from her. They found unity not in her nor by her in- 
strumentality, save as the Spartan youth learned temperance from 
the disgust of inte mperance cr ated in them by the exhibitions of 
the drunken Helote. They found that the path that leads to 
unity leads out of and away from Anglicanism. It is not easy to 
understand how a schismatical and heretical society can be “a 
novitiate of the Catholic Church.” That many earnest souls have 
come out of the Anglican establishment and been received, after abjur- 
ing their schism and heresy, into the bosom of Catholic unity, it 
gladdens our heart to believe; that there are many such souls in 
that establishment still, who we trust will yet find the path that 
leads to unity and follow the example of Newman, Manning, and 
Faber; but that, if they live and die in that establishment, founded 
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by the civil government, holding from the secular authority alone, 
not founded by Christ on Peter and holding from God, they can 
be saved, we have no warrant for believing. It costs Our Lord 
nothing, if he has sheep in the Anglican fold, to bring them into 
the one ‘fold under the one shepherd, and it seems to us. much more 
in the order of his Providence to do so, even if he does it by extra- 
ordinary means than it would be to save them outside of it. 

He does not seem to have learned to honor, to reverence the poor. 





18.—Manchester Dialogues. By the Rev. Fatner HARPER, 
8. J. The Catholic Truth Society, 17 & 18 Portman Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 16mo. pp. 12. 1874. 


TueEsE Dialogues by Father Harper, Browne and Allman, interlo- 
cutors, turn chiefly on the question of miracles, and are designed to show 
their credibility, and especially the credibility of the miracles wr ought 
in the Church since the times of the Apostles. They are affectedly 
written in a plain homely style to suit the taste and capacity of ordin- 
ary English tradesmen. We think the author gains nothing by his 
affected homeliness of style. Man writes best when he writes in his 
own natural style, and if that is not simple enough for the ordinary 
readers, he will not attempt to write for them. The discussion is 
readable, and upon the whole, arguments in defence of miracles 
will be found satisfactory to all readers who do not seriously doubt 
them. To a decided disbeliever they may not be as convincing as 
the author perhaps imagines. The Catholic’s arguments are for 
the most part commonplace, superficial, and inconclusive, such as 
were addressed to us over and over again, when we were an unbeliever, 
without removing one of our difficulties, or producing in our mind 
the slightest approach to conviction. 

The fact is, the routine of proofs of miracles, of supernatural in- 
tervention or even of a supercosmic God, Creator and Governor of 
the world, are not conclusive, and we may reiterate them till dooms- 
day without the slightest effect. The persons influenced by them 
are persons who do not seriously doubt in their hearts, and need a 
mental excitement, cool direction rather than conviction. They 
need grace rather than argument. People reject miracles because 
they seem to them anomalous, interrupting the order and harmony 
vf nature, and unnecessary, if the Creator’s works are perfect, and 
need no patching, mending, Or making over. We cannot meet this 
objection, unless we remove the a priori difficulty it implies, and 
this difficulty no amount of historical testimony can remove. We 
can remove it only by showing that it does not exist. 

The order of Divine Providence includes both the natural and 
the supernatural; both are parts of one whole. God has not creat- 
ed man for a natural begtitude, and, if he had done so, man would 
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have been a different creature from what he now is, or rather he 
would not have been man, but another creature. Created for a 
supernatural end, he can be perfected only by means of the super- 
natural. The law of his perfection does not lie in the natural, but 
in the supernatural, and is fulfilled only in the natural under a super- 
natural Providence, moved, assisted, and elevated, and directed by 
grace, briefly through the workings of the Holy Ghost. We con- 
ceive it necessary to prove this in the outset. Miracles are not in 
the natural, but they are in the order of Providence, and there the 
supposed a priori difficulty has no existence. Miracles being in the 
order of Providence, which includes both the natural and the super- 
natural, are no more anomalous or more difficult of proof than any 
natural events, when duly accredited as facts. 

Yet we must guard against a blind credulity. In these as in all 
troublous times reports of miracles and prophecies abound among 
the faithful. We need not believe them all, and, indeed should 
believe only such among them as are fully proved after the most 
rigid scrutiny. We hear of many prophecies said to be uttered by 
pious nuns, wonderful apparitions of our Lady. We believe them if 
preved, but we confess, while we firmly believe in the continuance 
of miracles in the Church, we are slow to believe this or that parti- 
cular miracle. 


19.—Liturgical Publication of Fr. Puster. New York: 52 Bar- 
clay Street ; Cincinnati, Ohio: 204 Vine Street. 


Rituale Romanum, Pauli V jussu editum, et a Benedicto 

XIV auctum et castigatum, cui novissima accedit bene- 

dictionum et instructionum appendix. Editio Ratisbo- 

nensa prima. OCuM APPENDICE RirvaLis RoMANI 

PRO PROVINCIIS AMERICZ SEPTENTRIONALIS F':DE- 
RATH. 8vo. bound in roan, giltedges = - - - $3 00 
In fine morocco, gilt edges - - 3 50 


WE take the following notice of this beautifully printed volume 
from the London Weekly Register of November 1, 1873. 


“The indefatigable character of the German is certainly well sustained by 
the Ratisbon printing-press, and if for nothing else, Herr Pustet will have 
deserved well of the Church, by the persevering way in which he is producing, 
one after another, fine editions of the various Liturgical books. The above is 
one of the series of Manuals which, alongside of the folios, he is engaged on. 
We hope soon to notice among the former the “ Ordo Exequiarum,” and the 
“ Processionale Romanum,’ ’ printed as separate vols., as well as the “‘ Direc- 
torium Chori.” Little, of course, has to be said about the Ritual itself, as there 
can be nothing new in it; however, mistakes and alterations in accidental 
matters were the fashion before the establishment of the supremacy of the 
Roman Liturgy, which is one of the glories of the present century; but the 
Bishop of Ratisbon attests that the present edition.agrees exactly (“adamus- 
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sim concordet ”) with the authentic edition of Benedict XIV, and with that of the 
Propaganda recommended by the Congregation of S. Rites, while every sheet 
has passed the revision of the same Congregation—‘‘ et ab hac amplum integri- 
tatis testimonium meruisse.” But the style of the edition and the appendixes 
are both matters of congratulation. As to size, it is 8vo, with fine large type, 
in red and black; the musical notation of the part “ De Processionibus ”— 
which in so many modern re-issues of books with the chant is so confused, the 
notes not resting properly on the lines or the staves to which they belong—is 
here most accurately pointed. Another fact about the musical part is that the 
Gregorian chant has been revised and corrected by the Special Commission, 
now, for some time, sitting in Rome for that purpose. The Secretary of the 8. 
Congregation in his authorization, says, “ Praesens Editio Ritualis Romani ad 
tramitem Editionum Romanarum diligenter exarata et quoad Cantum Grego- 
rianum qui in ea continetur revisa et correcta Commissione ejusdem cantus in 
Urbe instituta.” 

“ But it is the appendix which constitutes the chief feature of the edition. 
It consists of two parts. The first contains those ‘ Benedictiones et instruc- 
tiones sancte sedis auctoritate approbate seu permisse.” The second the 
benedictiones proprie nonnullorum Ordinum Regularium,”—the most prominent 
among which are those for the various Scapulars. The former gives the in- 
structions for missionaries, such as for their blessing the font on any emergency ; 
for the administration of Confirmation by a priest delegated by the Holy See, 
and the latest directions for duplicating. The Benedictions to the number of 
fifty-eight, thirteen of which are Episcopal, are of the most varied kind, and 
serve as a good illustration of the power of blessing conferred in ordination, 
viz., ‘ ut quidquid benedicas sit benedictum.” Among these some of the most 
striking are the blessing of gold, myrrh, and incense, on the Epiphany; of 
church-organs, railways, the telegraph, of medicines, farm buildings, and bees ; 
while the * blessing of malt liquors” prays “ ut sit remedium salutare hamano 
generi . . . . et quicunque ex ea biberent sanitatem corporis et anime 
tutelam percipiant.” ‘This appendix has undergone the revision and received 
the authentication of the Congregation of Rites. 

The portion, however, most useful among ourselves is that which 
furnishes the authorized blessings of Scapulars, Rosaries, etc. The vol. is 
certainly multum in parvo.” 


20.—Meditations on the Holy Eucharist. By BrotHer PHILIPPE, 
Superior General of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Translated from the French. West Chester: New York 
Catholic Protectory. 1873. 12mo. pp. 153. 


THESE are admirable Meditations, and we must commend them to 
all who have a special devotion to the Blessed Eucharist, in which 
are concentrated all the wonders and mysteries, and miracles of 
Divine Love, only we, personally, are one of those unhappy in- 
dividuals who have never yet been able to make our meditation 
after a set form. 


21.—Meditations for Every Day in the year, and for the Principal 
Feasts. By Tue VENERABLE FatHerR Nicnoias LANct- 
crus, 8. J. With Preface by the Rev. GzorGe PorTER, 
S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 1874. 18mo. pp. 579. 


WE have not examined these Meditations, but we have no doubt 
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of their excellence. Some of the best meditations we are acquainted 
with are by the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, especially those 
written in the seventeenth century. We must give this book a 


more extended notice. We can now only express our thanks for the 
volume. 


22.—Versicles and Tales ; or, Leisure Hours of a Youth. By P. 
Mac Hare Dazy. London: Burns & Oates. 1874. 18mo. 
pp. 135. 

Tuis is a pleasant book. We have not read the versicles, but the 
Tales are well told and interesting. The authors poetry may 
be very excellent, but we make it a point to give nearly all 
modern poetry a wide berth. In regard to poetry, modern poetry, 
we are a downright barbarian. 


23.—A Daughter of Bohemia. A Novel. By Curist1an Rem, 
with Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1874. 
8vo. Double Col. pp. 222. 


Ir was our intention to review this latest novel by the gifted 
authoress of “ Morton House,” together with her previous publica- 
tions at some length, for we regard her as deserving the very 
highest rank among our native-born women novelists. She has a 
man’s intellect combined with all a woman’s tact and delicacy, re- 
finement and purity. She is a Southern lady, intensely Southern 
in her feelings and sympathies, and has the fault of too many 
Southerners of telling us a little too ostentatiously that their heroes, 
and especially their heroines, are high-born and ‘high-bred, instead 
of leaving us to find it out from their words and actions. We 
concede that all Southern geese are swans, but it is a little hard to 
be always reminded of it, as if we were ‘likely to forget it. Yet 
passing over this slight suspicion of the parvenue, her novels are free, 
fresh, and in good taste. ‘They do not aspire to be religious novels, 
but, as far as we have seen, they inculcate no doctrine, no morality, 
breathe no sentiment, and defend no principle that is in conflict 
with what we as a Catholic may not hold. A Daughter of Bohemia 
borders, perhaps, too closely on the sensational, but it is a work of 
real power, we will add, or real genius, and of a high order. 
Norah Desmond is an original creation; she is new to the whole 
realm of fiction, and is a real personage, living and breathing, 
clothed with flesh and blood, not an abstraction, a shade, or a 
skeleton. If she had given the world nothing but Norah Desmond, 
her name would be as imperishable as literature itself. But she 
had already given us Katherine Tresham in “ Morton House,” a 
perfect lady, in the best sense of the term. Norah, however, is 
superb, and more genius was required to create and sustain her 
than for any other character in our literature with the exception, 
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perhaps, of one or two of Scott’s creations. We ourselves honor 
Norah, and thank the author for marrying her, or leaving to be in- 
ferred that she will be married, to the only real man in the book. 


24.—Gerald Marsdale; or, The Out-Quarters of St. Andrew's 
Priory. A tale of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. By Mrs. 
SrantEy Carey. New York: D. & J. Sadlier and Co. 
Montreal: Corner Notre Dame and St. Francis Xavier Streets. 
1874. 18mo. pp. 352. 


. 
T urs is another story illustrative of the means by which England 
was made Protestant. It is well told. But it does not tell the 
secret of Protestant success. It was in the fact that a large 
number who adhered to the Church were more national than Catholic 
and were always trying to stay the hand of persecution, by ignoble 
and dastardly compromise with the government, which served only 
to weaken the Catholic party. 


25.—Ireland Among the Nations ; or, The Faults and Virtues of 
the Irish compared with those of other Races. By the Rev. 
J. O'Leary, D. D. New York: J. A. McGee. 1874. 16mo. 
pp. 208. 


WE gave, in reviewing Fr. Thebaud’s Irish Race past and present, 
our views of that remarkable race, and have nothing more to say 
for or against it. We would however suggest to the patriots of 
Ireland that there are some people in the world who are not Irish, 
and to our Catholic writers, that God hath made of one blood all 
the nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth. 


26.—Emmore ; A Tale of Home Life. To which is added Lotty’s 
Christmas Eve, and The Men of Wycombe. By Cyrin 
Austin. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 32mo. pp. 128. 


THERE is nothing in this little book to indicate that it is written 
by a Catholic. It is not anti-Catholic, but it does not breathe a 
Catholic atinosphere. It has the parson instead of the priest, and 
smacks of Anglicanism. There is nothing remarkable in the 
stories themselves, and we discover no reason for censuring or com- 
mending it. 


27.—The Life of St. Thomas of Villanova, Archbishop of Valencia 
and Augustinian Friar. With an Introductory sketch of the 
men, the Manners, and the Morals of the Sixteenth Century. 
Philadelphia: Peter F. Cunningham and son. 1874. 8vo. 
pp. 352. 
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28.—Rosemary: A Tale of the Fire of London. By Lapy Gror- 
GIANA FULLERTON. New York: P. O’Shea. 1874. 12mo. pp. 
187. 


29.—Tales of Truth and Trust. By the same. New York: The 
same. 1874. 12mo. pp. 190. 


It is enough to say to recommend these two volumes, sent out in 
©’Shea’s best style, that they are written by Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton whose short stories we prefer to her longer and more 
elaborate productions. 


30.—Twelve Tales for the Young. Second Series. By Mrs. 
Parsons. London: Bones, Oates, & Co. 


Wuo Mrs. Parsons is, we do not know, and we have not seen 
her first series, but these twelve short stories of her second series 
have more sound practical sense than we usually look for in stories 
for the young. ‘They are not novels in miniature, and the little 
boys and girls are not got up to show off or decked out for the 
occasion as little angels. They are presented very nearly in their 
every-day dress only slightly smartened up, and are permitted to 
act naturally, as real children. 


31.—The Prisoners of St. Lazare. By Mapamer. . . . Edited by 
Mme. PavULINE DE GRANDPRE. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. E. M. McCartuy. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1872. 16mo. pp. 260. 


WE are preparing an article on the subject of this book, and will 
only say now that ‘the book is charmingly written, and elegantly 
and faithfully translated into pure idiomatic English without loss 
of its French grace, sprightliness, or vivacity. 


32.—The International Scientific Series. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Mavupstey, M. D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1874. 12mo. pp. 313. 


33.—Cherubini : Memorials Illustrative of His Life. By Epwarp 
BE.xasis, Barrister at Law. London: Burns & Oates. 1874. 
12mo. pp. 429. 


Tuis is, no doubt, an authentic account of the Life of the eminen* 
composer Cherubini and a just appreciation of his works, but it lies 
out of our line. We have read it, have found it instructive, but 
written too much in the style of a dry and tedious lawyer, who, un- 
able to grasp the principles and strong points of his case, expends his 
time and strength in gathering up and presenting minute details, which 
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tell one nothing, and which noone can remember. We at least can from 
these Memorials, painfully minute as they are, form a very slight 
conception of the real, living Maestro. Sergeant Bellasis may be or 
have been a good man gnd a great barrister, but he was not born to 
be a biographer. 


34.—Sin and its Consequences. By Henry Epwarp Arcu- 
BIsHOP OF WESTMINSTER. London: Burns & Oates. 1874. 
16mo. pp. 264. 


Tue Archbishop, for whom we have the profoundest reverence, 
and whose writings kindle up our soul, more than those of any 
other living author, every now and then, he will permit us to say, 
expresses a confidence in the good f#lth of large numbers of An- 
glicans, which we by no means share. What is there to hinder 
them from coming into the Church, that there was not to hinder 


him? 


35.—Who is Jesus Christ? Five Lectures Delivered in St. 
David’s, Swansea. By the Rigut Rev. Bisnor HED.LEy, 
London: Burns & Oates. 1874. 16mo. pp. 111. 


36.—The Garland of Flowers; or, Treasures of Piety. By A 
Cuitp oF Mary. New York: D. and J. Sadlier & Oo. 
1874. 12mo. pp. 328. 


Tuts is chiefly a compilation, but compiled with taste and judg- 
ment. It is neatly printed and handsomely bound. 


37.—Life and Doctrine of St. Catherine of Genoa. 'Translated from 
the Italian. With an Introduction by Rev. I. T. Hecker. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society, 1874. 12mo. 
pp. 386. 


Tuts is too important a work to be dismissed with a brief literary 
notice, and we must take it up and treat at length hereafter. 


38.—Notes on the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore. By Rev. 
S. Smrrn, D.D., formerly Professor of S. Scripture, Eccl. 
History, and Canon Law at Seton Hall Seminary. New York : 
P. O'SuEea. 12mo. pp. 400. 
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